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When other friends, who once 
were true, 
Desert and walk apart, 
There’s one whose love can never 
fail, 
A faithful, loyal heart. 
She taught us, in the days of 
youth, 
The lessons we should know— 
Of truth, of service; and she 
showed 
The way that we should go. 


O Mother of the tender eyes, 
Today we think of home, 
Though from that shrine of bles- 
sedness 
Our pathways far may roam. 
Again we see you leaning down 
To wipe away our tears. 
Dear Mother, still we see your 
smile 
Across the distant years. 


How often has your watchfulness 
Kept us from hurt and harm! 
How often we, when things went 

wrong, 

Found comfort on your arm! 
O Mother of the heart of gold, 
We hail your name today. 
We love you, Mother, as of old, 
And in the same old way. 

—Tuomas Curtis Ciark. 


Next Month—What is the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S., doing for the 
spiritual welfare of youth? John S. 
McMullen’s article about our Church’s 
detailed program of worship, study, 
service, recreation, and fellowship 
helps parents understand why these 
are “Exciting Days for Young Peo- 
le.” 
. Is capitalism unchristian? Egbert 
Lubbers discusses with real practical- 
ity the Church and business in “The 
Church’s Stake in Capitalism.” 
What are the differences between 
American and European theological 
training? Balmer H. Kelly, professor 
and graduate fellow at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, an- 
swers this question in his two articles 
appearing in the June and July issues 
of Survey. 
The Cover is a photo by Eva Luoma. 
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The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club —_ you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the k they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically, These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Logg om J Club beyond the cost 
of the ks themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the ks you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
Ppostman—ready to read! 
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Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
really comprehensive book. Contains 


80,000 entries,-700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate. Recently featured 
in Life Magazine. Publisher’s ed., $2.75. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY 
By Irving Stone 

ackson—insulted by the na- 
her enemies—overcame 


odds through devotion to her husband 










CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


Complete step-by-step methods for working 
teal wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘ 
charts, etc. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


‘demonstration rooms’’, 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 
By James Michener 


The intimate, personal stories of the big 
and little people of Asia—and how they 
think of the problems that confront the 
world today. Publisher's edition, $3.50. 


HANDY HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 


A simple, complete and authoritative guide 
that will help you understand many of your 
own illnesses. Covers symptoms and treat- 








THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 


The Old Testament story—of Adam, Eve, 
Moses — of all 
simply and beautifully retold in narrative 
form. Publisher's edition, $3.95. 


The master book that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! Contains 2,000 
recipes, hundreds of pictures, 

Originally published in 2 vols. 


Shows you how to cut, 
model clothes like a professional ! Easy to 
follow, complete, 
cuts. 


London Wingo, hero of 
now returns to the scene of his first pastorate 
to face the greatest crisis of his ministerial 
career. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Covers the whole field of gardening in 
question and answer form,:with important 
problems answered by 15 experts. 
pages, profusely illustrated. Pub. ed., $4.95, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 


By Fulton Oursler 


the Biblical immortals; 


By Meta Given 


1,700 pages. 
at $10.00. 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 


sew, finish and te- 


full of ideas and short- 
Illustrated. Publisher's ed., $3.95. 


THE HIGH CALLING 
By James Street 
“The Gauntlet,’’ 


Edited by F. F. Rockwell 


1,488 


only | 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS thy 
DO YOU WANT 


(Value up to $19.90) 
a Family Reading Club orrer THAT MAY NEVER BE MADE AGAIN! 


ES, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
hp gta on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 
objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 
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Free ''Bonus'' Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“‘Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the eyo regular retail 
prices of $3.00 to $4.00—saves you from 
35% to 50%.on each book you accept. 
And when the % of the Bonus Books 
is figured in, you can save as much 

as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
EE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-PS, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 


- Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 


all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in 

7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
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Age, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2] 
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More marriages are taking place 


Above are charts showing what is happening to the 
marriage rate in the United States. Despite the di- 
vorces, the squabbles, the difficulties of many kinds, 
people will marry. Since 1900 the number of mar- 
riages taking place in a decade has more than 
doubled. In the decade 1940-49, there were 
17,400,000 marriages! 


More marriages take place in periods when there 
are jobs to be had. Notice the extremely precipi- 
tous drop in the marriage rate during the Depres- 
sion Years! In war years there are more marriages. 
In 1946, when demobilization was at its height, the 
number of marriages reached the all-time high. 


The number of marriages since 1946 has dropped. 
But in 1949, over a million and a half marriages 
occurred. 
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Brides and grooms are younger 


Over a third of the women who marry do so be- 
fore they are twenty, and more than half of the 
men are under twenty-five. As the chart shows, the 
median age of brides in 1949 was 20.3; for grooms, 
22.7. Men with low income are likely to have mar- 
ried somewhat earlier than those whose income is 
greater. In 1947, for example, husbands whose income 





SOME FACTS 
ABOUT 
FAMILIES 


was under $2,000 and who had been married less 
than five years were 22.7 years on the average when 
they first married; those whose income was between 
$2,000 and $3,000 about a year older; and those 
whose income was between $5,000 and $6,000 were 
nearly 30 on the average when first married. 









367 per 1.000 women of 
childbearing age 


Fertility rates have increased 


Fertility rates (the ratio of number of preschool 
children to the number of women fifteen to forty- 
four years of age is a measure of childbearing or 
fertility) have increased. Each figure in the chart 
represents fifty children per 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age (15-49 years). The 1940 to 1947 in- 
crease in the number of preschool children per 
1,000 women of childbearing age rose in urban 
areas by forty-seven per cent; but farm women 
continued to be the group with the highest rate. 
In 1947 they had 459 children under five per 1,000 
women of childbearing age, as compared with 431 
among women in rural nonfarm areas and 321 among 
women in urban areas. I 





Between 1940 and 1947 the number of children 
under five years per 1,000 women of childbearing 
age increased about thirty per cent. The greatest 
increase in rate was among college women. It was 
due mainly, they say, to the very high marriage 
rate among that group in the 1940’s. The less well- 
educated mothers continue to produce a dispro- Q 
portionate share of the children of our country, 7 
however. 
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Mothers with most schooling 
show greatest increase 














Nearly five million children under five in 1947 had 
mothers who had a grammar school education; 
about eight million had mothers who had completed 
one to four years of high school; about one and one 
half million had mothers who had-completed at least 
one year of college. 
Milions of Children 
8 3 . 9 n 
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Half the children are in families 
of three or more children 


About thirty per cent of families with related chil- 
dren have two children; about forty per cent have 
only one child under eighteen years of age. Over 
two-fifths of the families had no children under 
eighteen. But twenty-three million children are in 
families in which there are three or more children. 





One out of five mothers with children 
under eighteen works outside the home 


Most mothers who work do so because they have 
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These charts and data were prepared for 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1950, by the Advisory Council on 
Federal Government Participation 


to. Frequently their earnings are the family’s only 
support or are needed to help in maintaining the 
family. This is particularly true of mothers who 
head “broken homes.” In 1949 nearly a fourth of the 
married women living with their husbands worked 
outside their homes. 

Of the more than twenty-one million mothers 
with children under eighteen years of age in 1949, 
over four million worked outside the home. One 
and a half million of these had children of pre- 
school age. 
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The divorce rate which mounted rapidly 
for years has decreased since 1946 


In 1948, fifty-eight per cent of divorces granted 
were to couples who had no children; there were 
about eight divorces per 1,000 couples with children 
under eighteen, as compared with fifteen per 1,000 
couples without children. Divorces involving chil- 
dren usually occur in the early years of marriage. 
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The decade 1940-50 saw great increases in 
the birth rate and in the number of births 


There was a bumper crop of babies born in 1947— 
nearly four million. There will most certainly be a 
decrease in the next decade; but the children born 
during this one will make unprecedented demands 
upon home, church, and country. Parents and fami- 
lies are going to need all the help they can get. 








Your Family 
IS AN EXAMPLE 


EveryBopy else is do- 

ing it,’ we hear our young 
people say, “why can’t we?” And 
isn’t it a comfort when we can point 
out to them that there are some fam- 
ilies who don’t do what everyone else 
is doing? It may not always be easy 
to be numbered among those families, 
but it is worth while. 

When we think of a “solid citizen,” 
we think of a man or woman who 
leads a Christian life—not necessarily 
famous, but reliable, someone you 
know you can trust. He’s the person 
you ask to head a committee; the man 
or woman you seek out when you 
need advice. 

One of the greatest satisfactions in 
life is to be a member of a family in 
which all are “solid citizens.” Father 
may be an honest, respectable busi- 
nessman, farmer, or laborer; Mother 
is aware of civic and religious trends 
in the community; the children have 
been raised to love God and respect 
the law. 


Every Christian family is 
an example to other families in the 
community. Christianity is judged by 
the actions of Christians. What we do 
may influence someone we hardly 
know. “If that’s the way Christians 
act,” an observer may say, “I don’t 
want any part of them.” 

On the other side of the picture we 
might find a non-Christian who so ad- 
mired a Christian friend that he deter- 
mined to learn more about a religion 
which could produce such a fine citi- 
zen. “Those Christians have something 
I lack,” he might tell himself, “and I 
want to find out what it is.” 

The members of the Bower family 
make up one of the finest groups of 
Christians I have ever known. Henry 
Bower, the father, is a farmer. He is 
respected in the community because 
of his honesty and his interest in the 


improvement of rural life. His wife 
has always been a good worker in the 
church and church school. The two 
sons and three daughters were mem- 
bers of the 4-H club, the church, and 
the church school. 


Henry Bower combines 
Christian ideals and up-to-date farm- 
ing methods. His sons are graduates 
of Cornell University. Two of his 
daughters were trained to be mission- 
aries; the third, a schoolteacher, is 
planning to become a missionary 
teacher. The family has prospered be- 
cause of its Christian attitude, not in 
spite of it. One by one these young 
people are going out into the world 
to establish other Christian families. 

One of the finest Christians in a 
small western New York community 
is a factory worker. His name is Jim 
Gurney. For years he has been taking 
his place in community life beside col- 
lege-bred professional men and wo- 
men. “Sometimes it’s hard for me to 
get up in front of everybody and say 
what I believe is right,” he told me, 
“but I can’t let my lack of fine words 
keep me from speaking my mind.” 

It was largely through Jim Gurney’s 
influence that the village finally set up 
a new water system. His voice, not 
loud, but persistent, helped to awaken 
his fellow citizens to some of the cor- 
rupt practices of the village officials. 
Once they were made to see what was 
going on, they did something about it. 
Jim’s voice may have prevented the 
outbreak of a serious epidemic in the 
little community. 


Jim is training his children 
to be good citizens. He is a scout 
leader and a good one. By his own ex- 
ample he is teaching his sons and 
daughters to take on whatever civic 
responsibilities they are capable of 
handling well. He is also teaching 


By RUTH M. CLOW 


From The Christian Home, December, 1951. 


them to realize that they have limita- 
tions. They know that their father 
never attempts to take on duties he is 
incapable of executing successfully. 
“There are plenty of ways I can be 
good citizen without running for 
mayor,” he told his friends when they 
tried to push him into politics. “The 
mayor has problems that I couldn’t 
solve. I'd rather be a good taxpayer 
than a poor mayor.” 

Jim is being a good Christian by re- 
fusing to run for a political office 
which he is not prepared to fill effi- 
ciently. Another man might be equally 
as good a Christian by accepting the 
office, if capable of fulfilling his duties. 


We sometimes find corrup- 
tion and neglect on the part of gov- 
ernment officials because we Chris- 
tians have refused to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizens. 
Through lack of interest or sheer lazi- 
ness, we permit the local government 
to fall into the grasp of self-seeking 
individuals who put the welfare of 
the community after their own well- 
being. “Get what you can get while 
the getting’s good,” is their motto. A 
good Christian is a good citizen. 

The word “politician” has come to 
have a rather unsavory sound to our 
ears; but there is no reason why a pol- 
itician can’t be a good Christian. In 
fact, it is important that he does take 
his Christianity into the political 
gatherings. There is an old saying that 
goes: “One rotten apple can spoil the 
whole bushel.” It is just as true that 
one good Christian politician can have 
as purifying an influence among 
crooked officials as a few drops of the 
right chemical will have on a cup of 
ditch water. 

Instead of shunning politics, we, as 
Christians, ought to do everything 
that we can to prove that a Christian 
family can be a good influence in a 
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community. We must be alert to the 
needs of our community and willing 
to accept civic responsibilities, 


Weve talked about the 
farmer, the laborer, and the politician, 
and their effect on the community. 
How can the family of a man engaged 
in business furnish an example of 
Christian living to others in the com- 
munity? Let’s take Chad Winner, an 
independent grocer, as an example. 
Chad and his wife, Freda, were con- 
cerned over the unfair practices of 
their competitors. Their store was a 
small corner grocery, their only help 
one daughter who was engaged to be 
married and a young son who deliv- 
ered groceries after school. 

When they first opened the store 
they had to decide whether or not 
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they were to cut corners and re- 
sort to little tricks to compete with 
unscrupulous competitors. “Let’s give 
the customers a square deal,” Chad 
suggested. “We may not get rich, but 
we'll make a living if we’re willing to 
work hard enough.” 


"THROUGHOUT the years 
Chad and Freda stuck to Christian 
business practices. They attended 
church regularly and took an interest 
in the affairs of the village. They 
were satisfied to accept a small but 
reasonable profit on their goods. It 
wasn’t easy. When another grocer 
charged top prices for inferior goods 
it was a temptation to follow suit; but 
the Winners never lowered their 
standards, 
Gradually the news was spread 





about town: “You are sure to get your 
money’s worth at the Winners’ store.” 
One housewife told another, “If you 
make an honest complaint at Win- 
ner’s they'll make it right with you. 
You can depend on that.” 

Such a reputation is worth more 
than riches. By being satisfied with a 
reasonable profit, the Winners became 
known for their honesty and fair busi- 
ness dealings, Housewives went out 
of their way to patronize a store 
where they knew they were not in 
danger of being overcharged. 


Wuy are these ordinary 
Christian families worth writing 
about? Have they done anything 
heroic? Well, perhaps it is heroic to 


(Continued on page 62) 


Every Christian fam- 
ily is an example to 
other families in the 
community. 








Just a fraction of the great company of women who 
attended the Women’s Training School last year. 


Amidst natural settings, where God 
oft is wont to speak through bab- 


avaate shale Teri at ‘ ‘ 





Increasingly popular, too, are con- 
ference grounds now found in al- 
most every Synod. 


The 1952 Women’s 
Training School 


Montreat, North Carolina 
July 2-9 


The week of July 2-9, 1952 is a very important one 
for the women of our Church. At that time more than 
a thousand leaders in Women’s Work from every synod 
in our Assembly will be in Montreat, North Carolina, as 
delegates to the Women’s Training School. 

THE PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK includes a daily platform 
Bible Hour led by Dr. James A. Jones, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Fifteen curriculum classes taught by 
outstanding teachers; presentation of many phases of our 
Church’s program of service; workshops representing a 
variety of interests and responsibilities; fellowship with 
missionaries and other leaders of our Church; and an 
observance of the fortieth anniversary of the organization 
of Women’s Work in our Assembly through a dramatic 
presentation under the direction of Mrs. Sam Webb, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

SPECIAL GUEST SPEAKERS during this week will be Rev. R. 
Leonard Small, M.A., and Mrs. Small of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; Mrs, James D. Wyker, of Columbia, Mo., President 
of the General Department of United Church Women, 
and Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, of New York City, 
General Director, United Church Women. Other honored 
guests of the School will be the former chairmen of the 
Board of Women’s Work. 

Again, it will be the privilege of those attending this 
School to meet and hear the missionary appointees who 


will be studying at Montreat this summer. 








CLASSES TO BE OFFERED and teachers of each are as 


follows: 


Rible Book Study—Dr. James Sprunt, Raleigh, N. C. 

Christian Witnessing—Dr. Vernon Broyles, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

How to Study the Bible—Dr. Dan Rhodes, Elkins, 
W. Va. 

Organization and Work of Women of the Church— 
Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Louisville, Ky. 

Stewardship—Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

World Missions—Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, Va. 

Christian Citizenship—Dr. E. D. Grant, Richmond, 


Va. 

Church Music—Mr. Robert Thatcher, Montreat, 
N. C. 

Informal Ways of Learning—Dr, P. H. Gwynn, Red 
Springs, N. C. 


Missions in the Local Church—Mrs. A. R. Craig, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Our Presbyterian Belief—Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Parliamentary Law—Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Church in History—Mrs. C. S. Harrington, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Home and Church Working Together—Mrs. 
Elmer J. Reynolds, Greenwood, S. C. 


Worship—Miss Myrtle Williamson, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
LARGE USE WILL BE MADE of visual aids, exhibits and 
literature displays. Several new features not heretofore 
included in the program of this annual School will add to 
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making this week an unforgettable experience on the part 
of all who attend. 

CLOSING FEATURE of the School will be the traditional 
Candlelight Dedication Service originating in the audi- 
torium and closing around the lake. This service, to be 
under the direction of Mrs. S. L. Timmon, of Decatur, 
Ga., will be on the evening of July 8. Because of the 
importance of this climax experience of the program it is 
urged that delegates remain in Montreat until the morn- 
ing of July 9. 

Thousands of women who desire to share in this school 
will not be able to attend due to limited budgets, or to 
lack of sufficient reservations at Montreat to accommodate 
them. But all can share through prayer and through 
learning from those who are privileged to go to Montreat. 
All can pray now that the influence of this school will 
be for the glory of God and the furthering of the work 
of His Kingdom. 


Conference on World 
Missions 


August 1-6 


THE WORLD MISSION CONFERENCE of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., will be held at Montreat, August 1-6, 1952, 
under the direction of Dr. D. J. Cumming, Educational 
Secretary of the Board of World Missions. Among out- 
standing speakers and leaders are: 

Dr. Charles T. Leber, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
who will speak on the evening of August 5, and take part 
in discussions on the morning of August 6. 

Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, missionary of Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., to China, who will give the opening 
address on the evening of August 1. Dr. Moffett was one 
of the speakers at the Foreign Missions Division of the 
National Council of Churches in Toronto. He will be 
present during the entire Conference, participating in 
group discussions and classes. 

Dr. Charles A. Logan, who will report on his recently 
completed evangelistic tour of Japan under the auspices 
of Kagawa. 

Miss Umeko Kagawa, daughter of the beloved Toyo- 
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hiko Kagawa, will also be there. She 1s coming to this 
country to attend the Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond this fall. 

The Bible teacher for the week of the Conference is 
the Rev. John Anderson, Associate Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Dallas, Texas. 

THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL THEME for study for 1952- 
1953 is AFRIcA. Dr. Norman A. Horner, Missions Professor 
at Louisville Seminary and former missionary to Africa, 
and Dr. T. Watson Street, Missions Professor at Austin 
Seminary, a recent visitor to our Congo Mission, will be 
available for discussion groups as well as resource people. 
So will furloughed missionaries from the Congo. Mrs. 
Horner, who will be present, too, is author of the Youth 
book on Africa titled “Jungles Ahead.” 

The current situation in all of the areas where we have 
missions will be reviewed by missionaries who are at 
home on furlough. These missionaries will be on hand both 
for platform presentation of their own fields, and for 
discussion groups and personal acquaintance and confer- 
ence. 

AMONG THOSE EXPECTED in Montreat at this time are the 
John Morrisons and the Sandy Marks of the Congo; Dr. 
Henderlite, the Bakers and Sydenstrickers of Brazil; the 
Paul Cranes and the Lintons of Korea; the Presslys from 





Women’s Training School at 
Stillman College 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Aug.'5-12 


The Board of Women’s Work has planned an 
excellent program for our Negro women members 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. in Snedecor Region. 
Delegates from other denominations are accepted if 
dormitory space permits. Watch the June issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN SurveEY for detailed program. Write 
Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant Secretary, Board of 
Women’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 309 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, for cost 
and other information. 

















Mexico; the Montgomerys from Formosa and the Mc- 
Ilwaines from Japan. 

NEW BOOKS AND HELPS will be available on the study of 
Africa. A new interdenominational film, “Challenge of 
Africa,” will be shown both for the education and enjoy- 
ment of those present, and as a preview for those who are 
responsible for selecting films for local use. 

Chairmen of World Missions of Presbyteries and Syn- 
ods are being invited to participate in all Conferences, 
with special sessions for their briefing. Attention will be 
given to all those who want suggestions or helps in plans 
for missionary education in their local situations, especially 
with respect to the season of emphasis on World Missions. 

There will be special features for the Youth Section of 
the Conference. Synods, Presbyteries and local congrega- 
tions are sending representatives to this Youth Section not 
only for the individual inspiration which it gives, but for 
the help that it offers to the groups represented. Activities 
for the Youth Section will include not only their own 
class in Bible but discussion groups, special worship serv- 
ices, and recreation. 

The Conference will close with the impressive Com- 
missioning Service on the evening of August 6, at which 
time all those appointees who have been in the Missionary 
Institute will receive their charge and be commissioned as 
missionaries in the foreign service of the Presbyterian 


Church, UV. S. 


Conference on Church 
Extension 


“A Conference for the Whole Family” 


August 15-22 


The Conference on Church Extension to be held at 
Montreat, August 15-22, will be a conference for the 
whole family. Features are being planned for every age 
group, and families are being urged to attend and share in 
this period of instruction, inspiration and fellowship. 

FROM THE OPENING POPULAR MEETING on Friday evening, 
August 15, when Billy Graham will be featured speaker, 
through closing night, Friday, August 22, a full program 
is scheduled. 

The daily program will open with Bible study each 
morning conducted by Dr. Wallace M. Alston, President 
of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, Two class 
periods will follow, at which time the sessions of the Home 
Mission Association, a women’s study class and workshop, 
classes for ministers, youth section, various interest groups, 
and other features will be conducted. The morning pro- 
gram will close each day with a conference hour featuring 
dramatic presentations of the phases of Church Extension. 

THE EVENING PROGRAM includes vesper services with 
messages by home missionaries, inspirational addresses by 
an outstanding speaker, recreation for all ages, and pre- 
view showings of movies and filmstrips in the field of 
Church Extension. 

The Home Mission Association, composed of executive 
secretaries and superintendents of Church Extension and 
chairmen of Church Extension Committees in presbyteries 
and synods, will have two periods together each morning 
when vital aspects of their work will be presented and 
discussed. Those scheduled to participate on the program 
include Rev. Robert H. Walkup, Rev. Robert Turner, 


Mr. Hal Hyde, Rev. Joseph W. Conyers, Dr. James M. 
Carr, and Dr. Alex R. Batchelor. 

A sTuDY cLass in Church Extension for women will be 
under supervision of Mrs. H. D. Brown, a member of the 
Board of Church Extension. She will be assisted by other 
women, a number of home missionaries, and the Church 
Extension staff members. In addition, a workshop will be 
held for presbyterial chairmen of Church Extension, and 
another for chairmen of Church Extension in local 
churches. 

Laymen will be interested in attending the class in 


‘Evangelism for ministers and lay leaders to be taught 


by Dr. William H. McCorkle, Secretary of the Division 
of Evangelism, and the interest group in radio and tele- 
vision to be led by Dr. John M. Alexander and Mr. Fred 
H. Ohl of the Division of Radio. 

A SECTION FOR YOUTH provides classes and activities espe- 
cially for young people under direction of Miss Marietta 
H. Yarnell. The young people will be led in a study of 
Church Extension with the opportunity to hear home 
missionaries, Church Extension workers, arid members of 
the staff of the Board of Church Extension. 

For ministers there will be a seminar for those in town 
and country churches conducted by Dr. James M. Carr, 
Secretary of the Town and Country Church Department, 
and another for those in urban churches, under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Hal Hyde, Secretary of the Urban Church 
Department. Both groups will unite in the wer of Evan- 
gelism in the local church under Dr. McCorkle. 

A PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN arranged by the Mountain 
Retreat Association will be available for all youngsters in 
attendance. A nursery will be provided for small children 
so that parents might participate fully in the daily 
program. 3 

Those desiring further information about the confer- 
ence should write to the Department of Promotion, 605 
Henry: Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Young Adult Conference 
June 23-27 


DR. KENNETH FOREMAN, Louisville Theological Seminary, 
will be inspirational speaker at the Assembly’s Young 
Adult Conference, Montreat, June. 23-27. Married couples’ 
clubs, organizations of unmarried young adults, and 
others interested in local, presbytery or synod young adult 
programs have been urged to send representatives. 

“This is really the one time of the year when young 
adults can bring themselves and their local groups up-to- 
date on latest developments,” says the Rev. William P. 
Anderson, director of young adult work. “We are going 
to help representatives by giving them something tangible 
to. take back home.” 

Anderson said the complete conference program is 
available upon request from the Adult Department, Board 
of Christian Education, Box 1176, Richmond. 

“If a representative is selected and cannot pay his way, 
it is hoped that local groups may include some financial 
assistance in their budgets,” he said. 

Authority of the Bible and The Obligations. of Chris- 
tians will be used to develop the theme, “God Has Spoken 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A Parson and His Last Parish 


This is the story of the 
last days of a minister, who gave his 
splendid talents in a small field with 
the same zeal and enthusiasm with 
which he had given them in larger and 
greater spheres. It is the story of A 
Parson and His Last Parish. The 
Parish is composed of the churches of 
Webb* Merhorial and Wildwood, in 
and near Morehead City, N. C. The 
Parson was Dr. Dan T. Caldwell. 

It should be said at the beginning 
that this is neither an obituary nor 
a memorial. Such tributes will be 
written in proper time by abler hands. 
But the preacher who follows an- 
other has an unusual opportunity of 
appraising his work, And never has 
the author known a man to so im- 
press himself upon a congregation and 
upon a community in so short a time. 

Dr. Caldwell came to Morehead 
City to supply the field during the 
pastor’s absence in Europe. He acted 
as temporary supply for a period of 
less than four months. He threw him- 
self into the work of this church as if 
he were to be their permanent pas- 
tor. He met with the session and diac- 
onate and young people. He visited 
every member of the church. He 
sought and found new Presbyterians 
and interested them in the church. 
He planned and organized a visita- 
tion Evangelism Campaign. He pre- 
pared and mimeographed the Sunday 
bulletins. He put his Sunday sermons 
each week on the church bulletin 
board. He gave himself to the work 
of this relatively small field with the 
same energy he had displayed in other 
and larger fields of service. This 
writer, coming to Morehead to sup- 
ply for a few Sundays has been 
touched and thrilled by the tributes 
paid Dr. Caldwell by the members of 
the congregation, and by the things 
they have said about him. 

They have talked about his last 
sermon. This was preached on the 
Sunday before Christmas and was 
definitely a Christmas sermon. They 
say the sermon was striking and uni- 
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que, as was the text, “They departed 
into their own country another way.” 
No one who heard him dreamed that 
he would so soon “depart into his 
own country.” 

They have talked about bis last 
funeral. This was in Wilmington, 
N.C. It was the funeral of a friend. 





Dan T. Caldwell 
1892 - 1952 


It was held on Sunday afternoon. 
Wilmington is 100 miles from More- 
head, yet Dr. Caldwell, in spite of 
physical weakness, preached morning 
and evening in Morehead, and be- 
tween the two services rode to Wil- 
mington and back to take part in this 
funeral. 

They have talked about his last 
fish. Morehead is a veritable fisher- 
man’s paradise, and Dr. Caldwell was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. He had 
thoroughly enjoyed the fishing all fall, 
but he wanted to catch one big fish 
before he left. And then, one never- 
to-be-forgotten day, he was out troll- 
ing for mackerel with one of his 
deacons, a mile or two off Cape Look- 
out, when he hooked a King Mack- 
erel. The deacon who witnessed it 
says it was a battle royal. The min- 
ister was weakened by disease. The 
mackerel was big and powerful and 


game. It took the fisherman 45 min- 
utes to land his fish, And when they 
got to land they found it weighed 
25 pounds. Only a real fisherman can 
understand what it meant to him. 
That day his cup of joy was really 
full. 

And they talked about his last con- 
vert. Dr. Caldwell was not only a 
fisher of fish, he was like his Master 
a fisher of men. There was in the 
congregation a man who was not a 
professing Christian. Dr. Caldwell 
made this man his friend. With rare 
understanding and tact he helped him 
to solve his difficulties, led him to 
Christ, and received him into ‘the 
Church upon profession of faith. 

They talked about his last member. 
He brought a number of new mem- 
bers into the church in the few weeks 
that he supplied the pulpit. But just 
a few days before his death, lying on 
his back in a Richmond hospital, he 
wrote to the Clerk of the Session with 
his own hand. And he enclosed the 
church letter of a young man who 
will be a real asset to the church. He 
had secured his permission, written 
for the letter himself. He wanted to 
finish what he had begun, to leave no 
loose ends for others. 

They talked about his last Com- 
munion. By a singular providence he 
did not conduct it. He announced it. 
On his last Sunday in Morehead, the 
Sunday before Christmas, he an- 
nounced to the congregation that he 
was driving to Greensboro the next 
day to spend Christmas with his fam- 
ily. He told them he would be back 
in plenty of time to preach the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and that it would be 
a Communion Service. But he never 
returned to Morehead City. 

He has left us an example of un- 
wavering faith and matchless devo- 
tion to duty in the face of insuperable 
odds. He must have felt as Jesus Him- 
self did in the last weeks of His life 
on earth, “I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can 
work.” 

















The following is taken from a 
letter written by Mrs. Latham 
E. Wright, wife of Rev. Latham 
E. Wright. The Wrights are 
missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., with whom we 
co-operate in Portugal. 


My work this fall has 
been that of full-time mother and 
part-time missionary. During the sum- 
mer, at conferences of all American 
Presbyterian workers in Europe, it 
was recommended that we now be 
called “fraternal workers” instead of 
missionaries. That is fine, but I think 
I am more of a “maternal worker” 
right now. 

I am trying to keep up with three 
choirs—two in churches in which 
Latham is serving as pastor, and one 
at the Seminary. I was teaching a 
course in Sacred Music at the Semi- 
nary during the second semester of 
the past year, and enjoyed it very 
much. Next term, I will begin an- 
other course—Music in the Sunday 
School. There has been little formal 
training in church music here, but 
it is wonderful how the people 
respond. 

During the summer, in Latham’s 
absence, I taught in a .combined 
Sunday school in one of our Churches, 
giving talks on worship and music 
which I had used at the Seminary. 
The people not only seemed to agree 
wholeheartedly, but began to put into 
practice what we had discussed. In 
January we are having the first in- 
stitute for training of organists and 
choir directors, all of whom are 
voluntary workers. How wonderful 
now to be able to speak (even though 
falteringly) some Portuguese on my 
own, instead of having to ask Latham 
how to say even simple things. 


IN addition to teaching 
Homiletics at our Seminary where at 
present we have nine students, in- 
cluding one from Africa, Latham is 
pastor of two churches, which is the 
reason why we have moved into 
Lisbon. 

Happily we have found a conven- 
ient apartment which is in a good 
location for both churches. Latham 
accepted the pastorate of the Ajuda 
church last January. In May, the 
congregation began its long-awaited 
building program, which consisted of 
lengthening the sanctuary to make 
seating room for 220 persons, instead 
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Progress in PORTUGAL 


of the former 115. There will still 
be standing room for fifty persons, 
and you may believe that it will be 
full, too! 

The sanctuary itself has been com- 
pletely transformed from a small dark 
room about the size of a shoe store 
to a real church—twice that length 
with a divided chancel centered on 
a simple cross lighted from behind. 
The front of the building will now 
really look like a church, thus at- 
tracting many more people in this 
land which places so much emphasis 
on external appearances. Although 
our ultimate aim is to preach Christ, 
we must find a way to attract the 


people. 


Once they come they find in the 
church a spirit of unity—the very 
Spirit of God, giving to their wor- 
ship a deep spiritual meaning for 
each individual. After they have 
sensed in evangelical worship the 
refreshing fact that Christ is Lord 
of all, they are attracted to come 
again and again. 


Soon they ask to join the catechu- 
men class and become members of the 
church. One’s real joy comes in thus 
seeing a church grow before one’s 
eyes through people who have come 
in just this way. There are ever so 
many adults who are taking training 
for full membership in the church. 


Or course, all is not easy 
sailing, but, in our experience, the 
churches with which we work have 
attained about the same state of “per- 
fection,” or lack of same, as the 
churches at home, and are still work- 


ing, with the help of God, to reach 
the level which He has set for them. 


Please’continue to pray for them, 
as they do for you. 


This past year has been an interest- 
ing and challenging one as far as be- 
ginners go. In April we enjoyed the 
visit of a delegation of three women 
from the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
They did much to stimulate the 
women’s work in our churches. In 


June we were fortunate in having the 
visit of a young Brazilian minister, 
who really put fire under our young 
people by his dynamic personality 
and new ideas. Latham, as new na- 
tional adviser for young people, and 
a young Brazilian religious education 
worker are carrying on the reorgan- 
ization begun this summer. 

Beginning in January, 1952, a new 
program for our women will go into 
effect, with a manual in Portuguese 
done by a committee of the women, 
and incorporating new departments 
for program, service, and social oc- 
casions. 


With hopes for a National Portu- 
guese Presbyterian Church gradu- 
ally becoming a reality, the Presby- 
terian ministers from all over the 
country met for the first time in re- 
treat, discussing problems, and re- 
ceiving new inspiration for their . 
work, 


The wives met at the same time in 
another location, sharing ideas on 
women’s work and the responsibilities 
of a minister’s wife. The closing joint 
Communion service was full of mean- 


ing for all. 


ANOTHER new project 
which lacks only a building in order 
to begin, is the Evangelical hospital 
of about twenty-five beds which we 
hope will be able to open soon. The 
money and seven Evangelical doctors, 
who will give their time voluntarily, 
are available, and certainly many 
Evangelicals are hopeful for its be- 
ginning. 

The visit of Dr. John Mackay in 
September, although hailed as a 
calamity by the Catholic press, re- 
ceived ‘write-ups in the regular news- 
papers and gave new strength to the 
Protestants. His keen knowledge of 
Latin culture through his years of ex- 
perience made very real what he had 
to say about the situation here and 
in Spain. And, of course, his own 
Christian character gave reality to the 
answer he proclaimed—Christ Him- 


self. 











NINETY-SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
TO MEET IN CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





To its second largest 
- church will go the honor in June of 
entertaining the Ninety-Second Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Only 
the Highland Park Church in Dallas, 
Texas, with a membership roll of 
3,673 exceeds Charleston’s First 
Church, whose communicants number 
3,088. 

In open court, more than five hun- 
dred elected commissioners to the 
Church’s greatest assemblage will 
weigh in the balance the past year’s 
accomplishments against the failures. 

And the meeting, continuing over 
a six-day period, will mean Christian 
reunion of more than 702,000 who 
bear the banner of this denomination. 

Officers will present reports of 
progress in missions, membership, 
church extension, education, and 
financial support. Various committees 
charged with specific duties and 
others of varying importance will 
outline their work. 

Commissioners will give attention 
to what might have been accom- 
plished if all had accepted obligations 
of their church membership during 
the past year. Then will come a plan 
to overcome these obstacles, which 
members will seek to follow the next 
year. Church policy also is to be 
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By TOM CUMMINGS 


reviewed and suggestions for im- 
provements offered. 


F ROM seventeen synods 
embracing eighty-five presbyteries 
will come these church leaders, led 
by Dr. James R. McCain, of Atlanta, 
Ga., elected moderator at this year’s 
assembly in Orlando, Florida. 

As the meeting progresses, First 
Church members will become more 
familiar with their Christian neigh- 
bors whose “home” lies in 3,665 





Tom Cummings, an employee 
of the Charleston Daily Mail 
and a member of First Presby- 
terian Church of Charleston, W. 
Va., was asked by his pastor, 
Dr. George H. Vick, to prepare 
a series of articles on the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., for the 
church’s newspaper. Purpose of 
the series, of which the follow- 
ing article is the first, Mr. Cum- 
mings says, is “to give the gen- 
eral membership of our church 
some idea of how the church op- 
erates and attempt to show the 
individual’s responsibility in the 
ultimate success of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., as a whole.” 
Since the 1952 General Assem- 
bly will meet in Charleston, the 
article may be of particular in- 
terest to SURVEY readers. 


—The Editors. 











churches scattered over a broad sec- 
tion of our land. 

Commissioners will come from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and small 
portions of New Mexico and Mary- 
land. They will come from churches 
which had their beginnings in the 
early days of this country and others 
that grew as offspring of older estab- 
lished congregations. 


Wihirun the presby- 
teries that comprise the intermediate 
court of the synod, Kanawha, with 
its forty-seven churches, stands ninth, 
having 16,888 members. St. John’s in 
Florida, with 29,390 members in 
seventy-one churches, stands at the 
top of the list. Mecklenberg Presby- 
tery in North Carolina, while its 
103 churches outnumber St. John’s, 
comes second in membership with 
26,345 communicants. 

Incidentally, North Carolina, with 
608 churches and 117,566 members, is 
first among all synods. West Virginia 
stands ninth, having 29,769 members 
in 124 churches. 

It is interesting to note— 

e That among all Presbyterian, U.S. 
churches, the name First appears 
more prominently on doors than any 
other, 602 answering to this name 
with a total membership of 229,351. 

e That Presbyterian churches are 
alphabetical in scope, ranging in 
name from Abbeville, La., to Zuni, 
Va., where stands Bethany Church. 
But while membership in all churches - 
increased rapidly since the end of 
World War II, it is serious to note 
that last year one-third of all churches 
reported no new communicants. 

e That contributions of all mem- 
bers for every cause during the last 
Assembly year reached almost 
$40,000,000—highest on record—still 
the Foreign Mission share of every 
dollar was only a nickel—bhalf the 
giving of twenty-five years ago for 
this purpose. 

e That First Church, organized here 
in 1819, is matched by First Church 
at Charleston, S. C., which began in 
1731; First’ Church in Charleston, 
Ark., organized in 1881; Charleston 
Church in Charleston, Miss., which 
began in 1852; and Westminster 
Church in Charleston, Mo., organized 
in 1906. 
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e Thar sharing honors with our First 
Church in 1952 will be these: 


Warrenton, Va., church which ob- 
serves it one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary; First Church at 
Glasgow, Ky., whose age is one hun- 
dred and fifty years; Siloam at Old 
Fort, N. C.; First Church at Rich- 
mond, Ky.; First Church at Savannah, 
Ga.; Scottsville, Va.; Smyrna Church 
at Conyers, Ga.; Woodville, Miss.; 
Trinity Church at New Canton, Va.; 
Danielsville, Ga.; Mallard Creek 
Church at Charlotte, N. C.; and Mc- 
Donough Church, Ga., all of which 
will be in their one hundred and 
twenty-fifth year. 


Century-old churches at Catletts- 
burg, Ky.; Charleston, Miss.; Clinton, 
La.; Dancyville Church at Stanton, 
Tenn.; Dorchester, Ga.; Dry Creek 
Church at Collins, Miss.; Ebenezer 
Church at Strong, Ark.; Elizaville, 
Ky.; Salem Church, Vaidem, Miss.; 
First Church at Searcy, Ark.; Strong, 
Ark.; and Beersheba Church, Sum- 
mersville, Ga. 


Churches in their seventy-fifth year 
will be First Church, Alma, Ark.; 
Good Hope at Frierson, La.; Lime- 
stone Church at Gaffney, N. C,; 
Mandsboro, Miss.; Pickens, S. C.; Suf- 
folk, Va.; First at Taylor, Texas; 
First at Lunica, Miss.; Mt. Vernon at 
Union, S. C.; Winnfield, W. Va.; 
First at Woodruff, S. C.; Mikesville 
at High Spring, Fla., and Mt. Wash- 
ington and Dickey Memorial at Balti- 
more, Md. 


Those in service for fifty years 
will be Fairmont, N. C.; Ruby, S. C.; 
First Church at Ste. Genevieve, Mo.; 
Teachey, N. C.; Todd Memorial at 
Laurens, S. C.; Damascus, Va.; West 
Nashville, Tenn.; Aldine Community 
Church at Houston, Texas; Hebron 
Church at Sabot, Va.; and McCool, 
Miss. 

Churches coming into their twenty- 
fifth year will be Priest Hill Church, 
Carthage, N. C.; St. James Church, 
King William, Va.; Dixon Memorial, 
Tarrant, Ala.; Dillon, Thomasville, 
Ga.; Webb Church, Hillsville, Va.; 
West Jefferson, N. C.; Shenandoah at 
Miami, Fla.; King’s Chapel, Doswell, 
Va.; Gruver Memorial, Littleton, N. 
C.; New Salem, Marshville, N. C.; 
and Spindale, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Youth and age work side by side in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in the 
common cause of the Kingdom. END 
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“Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no rest and give him no 
rest, till he establish,.and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
—Isaiah 62:78.1 


“A sense of the need of souls; 
A Christlike love in the heart; 
A consciousness of personal impotence; 
Faith in the power of prayer; 
Courage to persevere in spite of refusal; 
The assurance of an abundant reward; 


These are the dispositions that constitute a Christian and intercessor, and 
call forth the power of prevailing prayer.”—Andrew Murray. 


LET US INCLUDE IN OUR PRAYING this month the following subjects: 


* Christian Family Week, May 4 to 11—with all of its possi- 
bilities for the strengthening of the homes of our Church, 
and the Church’s witness before the world. 


“Our best contribution toward the building of a Christian world 
will be in the making of our homes truly Christian.” 


* The 1952 Birthday Objective of the Women of the Church— 
designed to establish the Chair of Bible at Stillman College; 
and to further the teaching of God’s Word through the Sun- 
day School Extension work of our Church. 


“The Book (the Bible), sir, is the rock on which our republic 
rests.”’—Stonewall Jackson. 


* May Fellowship Day, May 2, when Christian women will 
gather in local communities to consider “Spiritual Security 
for Today’s Families.” 


“The fellowship of kindred minds is like to that above.” 


* The Defense Service program of the Church—serving more 
than forty Presbyterian U.S. chaplains who minister in the 
armed services of the United Nations. 


“I am more anxious than I can tell you that my men should be 
good soldiers of the cross.” 


* The suffering people of the world—above 150,000,000 who 
are in need of material aid and relief from American Chris- 
tians. 


“In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South nor North; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 
—John Oxenham.? 


¥* Peace—world peace in our time. 


“Peace that knows no sorrow; peace that knows no pain; 
Peace to crown our tomorrows, O Lord, give peace again.” 


_. This and other Scripture quotations from_the American Standard Version are copy- 
righted, 1929, by the International Council of Religious Education and used by permission. 
2 Used by permission. 














A Charge to Keep 


“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to edly, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 


This song keeps ringing in my ears as | think of 
the opportunities awaiting each of us today. It seems 
prophetic that the thinking of the Joint Birthday 
Committee was the desire to carry the Gospel to 
others: by endowing the Chair of Bible at Stillman 
where our Negro friends may be benefited, and by 
reaching the unreached newcomers, both children 
and adults, in far-flung areas, through additional 
workers in Sunday School Extension. 

As Christians we have so much. It costs nothing 
for us to give to others the benefit of the gifts we 
have. The light of our torch is none the less 
bright because we allow our neighbor to light his 
torch by our flame. We have Christ, we have the 
Bible, we have the knowledge of promised power. 
Let us not hoard these blessings God has given to 
us, but let us share them with others. If our lives are 
to bless others they must be channels. To keep God’s 
goodness and glory for ourselves is to lose them. 
We cannot afford to be misers. 

Mutual love is required of all Christians; not only 
that they love one another, but that they have, also, 
a charitable disposition of mind and due concern 
for the welfare of all men. If we believe this, then 
each of us is bound with these same cords of love 
and concern to give freely to these causes. 

Our prayer is that this offering may be the largest 
one our women have ever given. Let us remember 
the Lord loves a cheerful giver. The Bible does not 
say that the Lord loves the gift. It is the giver who 
is thus specially honored. It is not the amount of 
the contribution, but it is the spirit which animates 
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the one who makes it. As we give of our abundance 
we shall be abundantly blessed. 
Lotas P, Brewer (Mrs. T. SMITH) 
Chairman, Board of Women’s Work 


At Work with Him 


Our General Assembly’s only College for Negroes 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary this year. 
The Women of the Church will observe their 
fortieth birthday in May. How fine it is that our 
Birthday Gifts will go to Stillman College, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, to endow the Chair of Bible, and 
to Sunday School Extension for the enlargement 
of this phase of His Kingdom work! 

The urgent necessity for Christian Education in 
America is very apparent. In the South we must 
face seriously our responsibility for seeing that Ne- 
gro young people have an opportunity to develop 
as Christian citizens, Let us ask ourselves these 
questions: Do I have a genuine conviction concern- 
ing the importance of Christian education? Do I 
really believe the Bible is central in the curriculum 
of a Christian college? Am I sincerely interested 
in helping the Negro race in a constructive way? 
(Interested enough to increase my birthday offering 
this year?) The liberality of our Birthday Gift will 
answer these questions. 

Furthermore, if we give from hearts dedicated to 
Christ we will have a large enough offering to share 
bountifully in the work of Sunday School Extension. 
There are many unreached people in urban and rural 


Stillman College 
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BIRTHDAY GIFT 


areas who are ready to accept Christ and serve 
through His Church. Only nine synods have full- 
time Sunday School Extension field workers to help 
make needed surveys, visit, and organize new Sun- 
day schools in “fields . . . white ... unto the 
harvest.” (A.s.v.) We can help supply field workers 
for other synods. Do we truly want to “reach the 
unreached?” Our Birthday Gift will be the answer. 

Now is the time to prepare our hearts and fill our 
minds with the tremendous opportunity we have in 
the twofold Birthday Objective. Our gifts will show 
that we rejoice in the privilege of sharing in the 


building of Christ’s Kingdom. Will this be the 
largest Birthday Gift from each individual woman? 
You and I have the answer. 
Martua C, Hutarr (Mrs. JUcian B.) 
Chairman, The Women’s Advisory 
Council 


Giving the Word of God 


Beginning with May, 1922, when organized Wom- 
en’s Work was ten years old, the women of our 
Church began to observe the birthday of their or- 

(Continued on page 22 











WOMEN OF THE CHURCH GIVE $2,078,868.68 


1922 
Miss Dowd’s School 
for Girls, Kochi, Ja- 
pan, and Montreat 


ie Te $ 28,168.57 for Missionaries’ Chil- Montreat, N. C....... 59,392.92 
1923 dren at Lubondai, 1942 
Presbyterian School RO dsccspiiasexss 50,836.25 For Training Chris- 
for Mexican Girls, 1932 tian Negro Leaders 
Taft, Texas ($25,000 Christian Home for Work Among 
contributed by Texas) 52,927.94 —s tie Their Own Race va 51,082.24 
1924 ments, Stuart KobDin- 194 
Home of the Presi- son School, Blackey, For Christian Litera- 
dent of the General Ky., and Highland In- ture in Mexico....... 68,028.57 
Assemly’s Training stitute, Guerrant, Ky. 2,651.93 1944 
School, Richmond, Va. _ 23,388.20 1933 Presbyterian School 
1925 China Bible Institutes, for Mexican Girls, 
Charlotte Kemper North Kiangsu and Taft, Texas, and De- 
School, Lavras, Brazil 39,050.63 Mid-China Missions..  36,172.2 fense Service Council. 86,252.14 
1926 1934 1945 
Oklahoma Presbyte- Emergency Relief For Work in Our 
rian College for In- Fund, Families of Congo Mission ...... 110,032.78 
dian Girls, Durant, Home Mission Work- 1946 
ee peer 42,573-79 ers, Retired and De- For Italian Mission, 
1927 ceased Ministers...... 535132-71 Chinese Mission, and 
Winsborough Hall, 1935 WOR, TE. sanee sees 125,649.06 
Jennie Speer School Golden Castle College, 1947 
for Girls, Kwangju, Nagoya, Japan ....... 41,964.81 For Missions in the 
AR en AB ae 56,481.57 1936 Orient—China, Japan, 
1928 Fellowship Hall, Mon- MMO sis eweemnckesas 157,935.08 
Emily Estes Snedecor WE, TE Si ciesvics 31,810.31 1948 
Nurses’ Trainin 1937 ; 
School for Nae Work Among Pathog ence 
Girls, Stillman Insti- Women and Girls of Trainiae S ‘h 1 6 68 
: g School ..... 136,731. 
tute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 42,370.31 re reer 47,928.10 
1929 1938 OP nti 
Two Schools for Mexi- For Women and Girls For aie , and Ameri- 
can Girls, Chilpan- of Other Races and can Bible Society .... 143,751.00 
cingo, and Zitacuaro, Languages in the 1950 
RO nel es ii ie8 52,519.03 Homeland ......50+. 46,048.77 oe bees goggiosr 
1930 1939 ndustriai inst., an 
The Hallie Paxson The Edmiston-Fear- Assembly Student 
Winsborough Founda- ing Memorial Fund Work ...........4.. 138,976.63 
tion in the Endow- for Girls’ Homes in 1951 
ment Fund of Minis- 2 ere tree 49,651.82 For Work in the 
terial Relief ......... 55,694.58 1940 te ere 160,313.62 
1931 Vacation Bible School —_—____. 
Girls’ Home and Movement .......... 47;351.40 Totat Girts .... $2,078,868.68 
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Woman’s Work 
Buildings at five Afri- 
can Mission Stations, 
and Central School 


1941 
Pioneer Evangelistc 
Work in Brazil and 
Collegiate Home, 
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WHERE are all the peo- 
ple? It is one thing to say that the 
population of the United States in- 
creased from 131,669,275 to 150,697,- 
361 during the uncertain and un- 
predictable forties. We also stagger 
at the thought that some cities have 
increased ten, twenty, thirty, one 
hundred, and one hundred and fifty 
per cent in the ten-year period. Our 
consideration of people becomes 
more personal when we realize that 
a family from Maine has become our 
next door neighbor on one side, and 
another family from California has 
moved in on the other side. This 
means that our children are playing 
together and our young people are 
dating together, and that soon Maine 
and California become a part of the 
bloodstream of our grandchildren. 
There are twelve million children 
and young people under fourteen 
years of age in our Southland. Four 
million of these future citizens are in 
somebody’s Sunday School. Where 
are the other eight million? To say 
that they are in nobody’s Sunday 


School makes it a bit impersonal. 
But to visit in individual homes 
and see the children and youth where 
they are deepens our interest in them 
and our concern for them. In rapidly 
growing suburban communities . . . in 
old run-down sections of over- 
crowded cities in small rural 
villages too long neglected by the 
Church .. . in industrial communities 
where their parents are producing 
what all of us use in everyday living 
in tenant families in the open 
country where their parents are pro- 
ducing our corn and wheat and hogs 
and cattle .. . in coal mining camps 
. . . and in many other places we 
find them. 


EVERYONE has within 
him an innate loyalty to something. 
Our hearts and lives respond in 
loyalty to some force or movement. 
Shall it be communism, secularism, 
materialism, or some other form of 
worldliness? All these forces are 
calling with loud voices to our people 
today. Will they respond to these 
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calls because the Church has de- 
faulted? Or will the Church sound 
the call of the Christ high and above 
these other calls—sound it so clearly 
that all will respond to its beauty and 
its persuasive power? 

The Church sounds forth the Gos- 
pel call through her evangelistic mes- 
sage in many ways. There are mass 
revival movements, personalized in 
men like Dwight L. Moody, Billy 
Sunday, and Billy Graham. 

e THERE IS PULPIT EVANGELISM with 
its week-by-week appeal from pastors 
to all who will respond to the call 
of Christ. 

e THERE IS PASTORAL WORK—as the 
minister goes in and out among his 
own people—and among those who 
have not yet responded. 

e THERE Is VISITATION EVANGELISM, 
the plan of layman-to-layman visita- 
tion which has proven so successful 
in recent years. 

e THERE Is FELLOWsHIP EVAN- 
GELISM, the plan by which unreached 
people are brought into the Church 
through Christian fellowship with 
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People are the concern of 
the Christian Church. 


The whole Christian move- 
ment in all of its organization 
and program and planning is 
for people. Every activity is 
projected to do something with 
people. 


By JAMES M. CARR 


Secretary, Sunday School Extension Department, 


Board of Church Extension 


some group or organization in the 
Church. 

e AND THERE Is SUNDAY SCHOOL 
EXTENSION. 


SUNDAY School Exten- 
sion has been defined as “Reaching 
the Unreached Within Reach and Be- 
yond Reach through teaching the 
Word of God.” Sunday School Ex- 
tension is the evangelistic outreach 
of the teaching program of the 
Church. It is based on the principle, 
tested through many years, that the 
best way to do effective evangelism 
is to bring unreached people into the 
Sunday School and teach them the 
Word of God. This fact leads to the 
statement that “As goes the Sunday 
School, so will go the Church.” 

. Now there are two areas of the 
Sunday School Extension program. 
One is the “within reach” phase, the 
Sunday Schools already existing in 
our organized churches. “Any Sunday 
School can increase its attendance if 
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it wants to,” stated Arthur Flake in 
his book, Increasing Sunday School 
Attendance. A. program well planned 
and carried out will result in an in- 
crease in attendance in any Sunday 
School. 

The other is the “beyond reach” 
phase of Sunday School Extension. 
The challenge here is that we must 
take the Sunday School to those who 
are beyond reach, separated from us 
not only by miles, but also by social, 
economic, or racial barriers. 


Wuat is our motiva- 
tion? Why should we engage in Sun- 
day School Extension? There are 
several reasons: 


I Because Sunday School Extension 
is ScRIPTURAL. Our Master looked with 
compassion upon the multitudes who 
were scattered abroad as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. He appealed to His 
disciples to pray the Lord of the 
harvest that He would send forth 
laborers into His harvest fields. He 
commanded His followers to “Go... 
teach.” He spoke of “other sheep... 
which are not of this fold.” The 
whole spirit of our Saviour’s life and 
ministry was that we must continually 
be about our first business—the win- 
ning of the lost to His Gospel and 
building them up in their faith. 


2 Because Sunday School Extension 
is an ANTIDOTE FOR CRIME. Whence 
come our criminals? Testimony of 
law enforcement officers, police 
courts, and judges throughout the 
land is to the effect that very few 



























New Sunday school at Bristol, Tennessee 


people who have ever been regular in 
their attendance at Sunday School 
have been a problem in police courts. 
Our staggering crime bill is necessary 
because the Christian Church has not 
reached the masses with Christian 
teaching. Establishment of hundreds 
of new Sunday Schools in needy 
areas for neglected children and 
youth is an urgent need of our nation 
today. 


7B =©6© Because the FUTURE OF THE 
CuurcH depends upon’ it. If a local 
church is to grow it must in every 
generation teach the Word of God 
to the children. If a denomination is 
to serve its generation and guarantee 
its own future, the best way to do it 
is to rear its future members. There 
is a direct relationship between Sun- 
day School enrollment, spiritual birth 
rate and church membership. One 
reason for the accelerated growth of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in recent years is the greater 
emphasis which has been placed upon 
Sunday School Extension, This move- 
ment has resulted in many new Sun- 
day Schools and many new churches. 


M But the most important reason 
why we should move out in Sunday 
School Extension is the vast number 
of people not being taught the Word 
of God. More than three of every 
four persons are outside the Sunday 
School. Imagine it. Walk down the 
street . . . and count the people you 
meet. Watch a crowd of 85,000 at a 
great New Year’s Day football game. 
Think of any large gathering of peo- 
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ple. Count them off one by one. On 
the average, three out of four were 
not in Sunday School last Sunday and 
will not be in Sunday School next 
Sunday—unless the Church (you and 
I who are in the Church and respon- 
sible for the work of the Church)— 
does something about it. 


MovemenTs are cen- 
tered in persons. They grow out of a 
deep passion and great conviction in 
the heart of a man. While Sunday 
School Extension has existed in our 
Church for many years, the move- 
ment in recent years gained momentum 
under the inspiration and guidance of 
Dr. Henry Woods McLaughlin. Dur- 
ing thirty years experience in five 
pastorates he inspired his people to 
start new Sunday Schools. Today 
there are almost a dozen churches of 
which he was never pastor, but which 
had their origin in an outpost Sun- 
day School which he started. His 
marvelous record of an average of 
receiving one new member every 
Sunday over a thirty-year period was 
made possible largely because he and 
his people engaged in Sunday School 
Extension. 

From 1934 to 1946, Dr. McLaughlin 
led the denomination in our Sunday 
School Extension program. During 
those years our local churches and 
Home Mission Committees organized 
more than 1,000 new Sunday Schools. 

And today Sunday School Exten- 
sion is a strong arm of our educational 
program. Statistical reports are an in- 
adequate measure of growth. They do 
not tell what is back of the printed 
records. But the record (acknowl- 
edged by our Stated Clerk as being 
incomplete) shows that we have 471 


outpost Sunday Schools with total 


Old Chick Hatchery, Jackson, Miss., where 
Alta Woods Church was organized 


enrollment of 28,801. This is 5.4 per 
cent of our total Sunday School en- 
rollment. This is more than the total 
Sunday School enrollment of each of 
the Synods of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. 

Likewise, Sunday School Extension 
has had a part in the establishment 
of the 391 new churches in our 
denomination during the last ten 
years. Usually a new church grows 
out of a new Sunday School—and a 
new Sunday School is Sunday School 


Extension. 


THROUGHOUT | the 
South are many local churches known 
far and wide as great Sunday School 
Extension churches. In the Chatta- 
nooga area today there are at least 
a dozen churches which began as out- 
post Sunday Schools sponsored by 
First Presbyterian Church during the 
last twenty years. The First Church 
of Johnson City, Tennessee, for many 
years sponsored five or more outposts. 
Thirty years ago there was one 
Presbyterian Church in Wake County, 
North Carolina. Now there are seven 
others—results of the Sunday School 
Extension vision of First Presbyterian 
Church of Raleigh. 

County churches have become great 
through Sunday School Extension. 
One large county church is New 
Providence in Lexington Presbytery, 
a church which attained its greatness 
through a very aggressive Outpost 
Sunday School Extension program. 
Today the Clifton Church in Green- 
brier Presbytery is the second largest 
county church of the denomination. 
The Clifton Church operates three 
outpost Sunday Schools, 


Teachers in Tampa found Laundromat would 
do for their Bel Mar Sunday School 





First Presbyterian Church of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, con- 
ducts three outpost Sunday Schools 
for Negroes. 

But today the widest use of the 
Sunday School Extension program is 
being made by synod and presbytery 
church extension committees. Home 
Mission Superintendents and Execu- 
tive Secretaries are the men behind 
Sunday School Extension movements 
as they inspire and guide churches 
and committees in establishing new 
Sunday Schools. These almost always 
develop into new churches. This 
means that “Sunday School Extension 
is now Home Missions.” The move- 
ment now is an integral part of the 
Home Mission work of the denomina- 
tion and is an effective instrument in 
our total Home Mission task. 


Many churches use 
their own resources in establishing a 
new Sunday School. They challenge 
their own people and use their own 
volunteer leadership in making a sur- 
vey, and in the actual organization of 
their new Sunday School. 

Other churches need help of a 
“specialist” in this important task. 
And help is available in our staff of 
Sunday School Extension workers. 
These nine workers spend full time, 
under the direction of synod church 
extension committees, in every phase 
of Sunday School Extension. They 
are available to any church which 
wants to start a new Sunday School 
and which needs the help of a trained 
worker. 


Just how do we go 
about starting a new Sunday School? 
Let us assume that the Sunday School 
Extension worker for our synod has 
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Rosemont Vacation Bible School, 1950, 
“took the school to the community.” 


been assigned to us and we are ready 
to begin. What steps do we take to 


insure the success of our new Sunday 
School? 


1. Get the consent of the session. 


The idea may come from any one 
of many sources, Some interested per- 
son or group may suggest it. It may 
originate from the reading of articles 
in church papers, or from observing 
many people in a needy area where 
there is no Sunday School, But the 
plan for a new Sunday School should 
be presented to the session of the 
church for its approval. This may be 
done through the pastor, or the Sun- 
day School superintendent. 


2. Appoint a sponsoring group. 


The Men’s Bible Class, the Men of 
the Church, 2 Women’s Bible Class, 
the Women of the Church, an older 
youth group, or a young adult group 
may be requested to sponsor the new 
Sunday School. Leadership for the 
new Sunday School would ordinarily 
come from the sponsoring group. Re- 
ports of activities in the outpost, in- 
cluding attendance and other matters 
of interest, should be made to the 
sponsoring group from time to time. 


3. Make a survey. 


A survey of the neighborhoods and 
communities surrounding the church 
should be made. Of the three of every 
four people not in any Sunday 
School, how many are within a rea- 
sonable distance of the church? Using 
survey blanks available from the Sun- 
day School Extension Department, a 
survey which includes a friendly visit 
in every home of the area of the 
proposed new Sunday School should 
be made. This type survey is the best 
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way to discover the “religious com- 
plexion” of the area. 

The results of the survey should be 
presented to the session through the 
sponsoring group, with definite rec- 
ommendations as to procedure. 


4. Enlist interest and co-operation 
of local people. 


Every new Sunday School should 
become “indigenous” as rapidly as 
possible. Make clear that the principal 
aim is to make the community Chris- 
tian, and not primarily the establishing 
of a Presbyterian Church. The ap- 
proach should be community-wide, 
with the purpose of enlisting all the 
people irrespective of denomination 
or nondenomination. 

People will respond if we go to a 
community in the spirit of Christ for 
the purpose of service. 


5. Set up a supervising committee. 


If a committee of at least three per- 
sons for each outpost is appointed by 
the session, the whole congregation 
will feel a responsibility for it. The 
sponsoring group may nominate the 
committee to the session. The com- 
mittee should be composed of persons 
capable of acting as superintendent, as 
teacher of a men’s Bible class, and as 
secretary. Their duties should be 
securing a place of meeting, enlisting 
additional teachers, and carrying out 
details, This is a splendid way to use 
older young people and young adults. 
Order literature promptly. It is pro- 
vided free of charge for at least three 
months by the Board of Christian 
Education. 


6. Start now. 


Do not wait for a chapel or a 
church. A shade tree, a tent, a private 





Chapel of First Church, Valdosta, Georgia, 
grew from a prayer meeting. 


home, a vacant building, or a school- 
house may be used at first. The neces- 
sary building will follow after the in- 
terest of the people has been enlisted. 
A new Sunday School was recently 
started in Florida with the classes 
meeting in three homes and three 
garages. Sometimes it is wise to begin 
with a vacation Church school, with 
the organization of the Sunday School 
to follow later. The new Forest Hills 
Church in Birmingham began in the 
summer of 1950 with a _ vacation 
Church school conducted in a tent. 


7. Train a local leadership. 

A. trained local leadership in every 
outpost should be developed as 
rapidly as possible. The Sunday 
School Extension worker may con- 
duct a class in “How to Teach in the 
Church School” before she completes 
her work with the new Sunday 
School. Or the Regional Director of 
Religious Education or his associate 
may be obtained for this important 
task. 


8. Enlist parents and other adults. 

No community is adequately; 
reached unless adults are enlisted. 
Special efforts should be made to 
secure attendance of both men and 
women. If our work with children is 
to be effective, we need the co-opera- 
tion and support of their parents. 
Often the adults in an outpost com- 
munity are not accustomed to regular 
church attendance. It is therefore im- 
portant to secure the most capable 
persons to organize and teach both a 
men’s Bible class and a women’s Bible 
class. 


9. Make it a Sunday School, and 
more! 


Just as rapidly as possible the “pro- 
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gram” of the new outpost should be 
developed to provide as much of a 
“total Church program” as can be 
carried on in the outpost. This should 
include planned worship _ services, 
adequate time for teaching the lesson, 
a midweek program, and organiza- 
tions for men, women, and young 
people. The women may become a 
“Circle” of the sponsoring church. 

A preaching program should be 
provided, either in the outpost itself, 
or by arranging for transportation at 
least once a month to the worship 
service of the sponsoring church. 


10. The outpost should be devel- 
oped in Stewardship. 


“A contribution from every mem- 
ber every Sunday as an act of wor- 
ship” is a good slogan for an outpost 
Sunday School. Training in steward- 
ship should include giving to the 
benevolent causes of the denomina- 
tion, as well as the support of local 
work. 


Tue Sunday School Ex- 
tension worker leaves after six weeks 
or two months, and the local leaders 
carry forward the activities of the 


outpost. But she does not relinquish 
her interest in the new Sunday 
School. She retains a supervisory 
relationship with the new Sunday 
School for a period of six months. 
During that time she is available for 
any assistance which she is qualified 
to give. After six months the new 
outpost is recognized as an established 
Sunday School, and becomes the 
responsibility of the Synod Commit- 
tee on Christian Education. The 
regional director and his staff include 
this new outpost in their total pro- 
gram of religious education in the 
synod. 

What about the future? Will the 
new Sunday School continue as an 
outpost? It may. Some Sunday Schools 
have continued as outposts for many 
years. 

If the new outpost is in a rural 
area, it may be organized as a Home 
Mission church. It may become a 
unit in a larger parish, and in co- 
operation with other churches of the 
parish, carry forward a full program 
of activities. 

It may develop rapidly into a strong 
church, and become a great financial 
asset to the denomination. 


In any case, the result will be more 
and better evangelistic fruitfulness as 
more and more people are brought 
to Christ through teaching the Word 
of God to them. 


SUNDAY School Ex- 
tension is fortunate to be included 
along with Stillman College in the 
1952 Women of the Church Birthday 
Offering. The first $75,000 will go to 
Stillman College. All above $75,000 
will go to the Sunday School Exten- 
sion movement in our denomination. 
How will this offering be used? 

We have a staff of nine Sunday 
School Extension workers, serving in 
nine synods. The Sunday School Ex- 
tension Department pays their salaries 
and assigns them to serve in the 
synods. We have reached the limit 
of our budget. Yet four more synods 
are knocking at our door asking for 
a Sunday School Extension worker to 
help in their Church Extension pro- 
gram. The offering will be used to 
supplement our budget over a number 
of years, enabling us to provide more 
workers. The Birthday Offering will 
be an investment in al] of them, in- 
cluding the present nine. END 
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GIVING THE WORD 


(Continued from page 17) 


ganization, for it was in May, 1912, that the General 
Assembly approved the setting up of the “Woman’s 
Auxiliary” (changed in 1948 to “Women of the 
Church”). Each year since then, a birthday offer- 
ing for a selected objective in the home or for- 
eign field has been lovingly dedicated. The 1951 
gift brought the total amount of these offerings to 
$2,079,317.93. 

The list of these gifts presents interesting reading. 
Significant indeed is the fact that the Bible has been 
central in the plans for use of these love offerings. 
Women and girls, and in many cases men and boys 
also, have been brought to a knowledge of Christ as 
Saviour and have had their lives enriched by the 
Word of God because of the blessings resulting 
from the investments of these two million plus 
dollars. For example, the reaching of more souls 
with the truths of God’s Word was made possible 
by birthday gifts to the following schools in our 
foreign fields: 

Miss Dowd’s School and Golden Castle College 
—in Japan 

Charlotte Kemper School—Lavras, Brazil 

Jennie Speer School—Kwangju, Korea 

Girl’s Schools and Central School for Mission- 
ary Children—in the Congo 

Bible Institutes in China 

Agnes Erskine College, Bible Institutes (Recife 


and Patrocinio), and Seminary of the North 
—in Brazil 

In addition, our gifts have been used to spread the 
Word of God in foreign mission fields through the 
following: field service of a woman secretary in 
Mexico; Christian literature in Mexico; evangelistic 
work in Brazil; chapels in Congo; American Bible 
Society around the world. 

In home fields, there have been gifts for Mon- 
treat, and Assembly’s Training School, as well as 
home mission schools reaching Mexican girls and 
boys, Indian girls, students in the mountains, students 
at Stillman, students in our Chinese and Italian mis- 
sions, and others. 

A Chair of Bible has been established at Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College and Texas-Mexican School. 

And now, 1952 presents to us an opportunity for 
further spreading of the Word of God through the 
establishing of a Chair of Bible at Stillman College 
and through strengthening the work of Sunday 
School Extension in which God’s Word is taught. 

What a privilege is ours to share in such a move- 
ment for giving the Word of God to hearts hungry 
to hear it. We thank God for what has been accom- 
plished through the birthday gifts of the past thirty 
years. The 1952 objectives challenge us to give yet 
more generously and sacrificially that we may be 
used “as lights in the werld; holding forth the word 
of life.” 

Janie W. McGaucGHey 
Executive Secretary, Board of Women’s Work 
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A PICTURE STORY 


SPELL MAN 
COLLEGE 


Old photo of Sunday school teach- 
ers who dreamed the dream that 
became Stillman. 





re - AN COLLEGE was born in the hearts of the 
Sunday school teachers at First Presbyterian Church of 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 76 years ago. 
A group ‘of the teachers had been holding 
Sunday afternoon Church school for Negroes of the area. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church U. S. 
formally established the school (then called Tuscaloosa 
Institute) in 1876. 
First building erected for the school cost $1888. 
The Old Cochran Home, an outstanding example 
of Antebellum Greek architecture was purchased in 1898. 


The 1951 General Assembly authorized 
a forthcoming campaign to raise $1 million for endowments 
and buildings at Stillman. Its president today is Samuel Burney Hay. 
Today Stillman College is doing big things . . . 
helping produce tomorrow’s Negro leaders 
for the Church and all walks of American life. 
The Women of the Church have made a real investment in Le 
Stillman, and the 1952 Birthday offering 
will help conserve these investments. 








Student Activities Building was erected in 1951. A freshman class studying Bible at Stillman. 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Dr. Charles A. Stillman, first president, served 
the school from 1876 to his death in 1896. 





Biology students dissecting a frog. 
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Sewing class modeling dresses of own handiwork. Cooking class of Home Economics Department. 


Men’‘s Dormitory built with Birthday Offering Funds. Winsborough Hall is dormitory for women students. 
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The DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY and LOVE 


MAY, 1952 


ND we know that all things work to- 

gether for good to them that love 

God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose... .I1 am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

THAT IS A DECLARATION of faith from a 
man who had no reason to be taken in by 
deceptive appearances and no occasion to 
indulge in romantic speculation. It was the 
considered judgment of a man who had 
looked life squarely in the face and met 
with experiences calculated to wreck a less 
robust and realistic faith, He wasn’t ex- 
pressing here what he piously hoped might 
be true but was asserting what, in a life of 
triumph and travail, he had found actually 
to be true. He had made his way through 
trying and treacherous places, but he had 
discovered something solid that a man could 
stand on, something he knew never would 
give way. 

It was the sovereignty and the love of 
God. It was the undefeatable purpose of 
God working out its plan in spite of human 
recalcitrance and sin, a plan that could 
somehow use a man’s freedom without 
violating it. It was that undefeatable pur- 
pose plus His undiscouragable love. In 
Paul’s view nothing ever happened that was 
meaningless, and for those that lived in 
loyal love to God nothing ever happened 
that could not be turned by God to good 
account. And there was nothing—nothing 
in this world or any other—that could 
match in its saving tenacity God’s love ex- 
perienced by His redeemed children. 

NOW, WE CAN USE a faith like that. It’s 
the kind of faith you can build something 
substantial on and know that it won’t sud- 
denly give way or let you down. 


MEDITATION 


Such a faith provides a solid basis for a 
life of purpose and meaning. One of the 
basic needs that goes unsatisfied in many 
a life is the need for significance. Life too 
often seems to have no point or purpose, 
appears to be a monotonous and meaning- 
less repetition of routine that is headed no- 
where in particular and does nobody any 
great good. 

But Christian faith changes that. It casts 
a man in a divinely appointed role in which 
he can work out his own future according 
to a pattern that God dreamed before 
eternity began. It makes each person who 
will have it so a man of destiny and weaves 
the varied events of life into a meaningful 
whole. It fixes its confidence in a God who 
can overrule a man’s failures and use his 
successes and fit both into a final result 
that makes sense and serves God’s eternal 
Kingdom. 

SUCH A FAITH also provides unspeakable 
comfort and stability in face of multiplied 
threats both to a man’s outer and to his 
inner security in a world like ours. It is 
reported that when a certain sea captain 
before setting out on a voyage calls his men 
together and asks, “Are we all here?” the 
men reply, “Yes, sir, and in God’s care.” 
And when the captain asks, “Is there any- 
thing then to be afraid of?” the answer 
comes back from the men, “No, sir, there 
is nothing.” With that affirmation of faith 
made, the ship sets out to sea again. 

In like fashion the man of Christian faith 
confronts each new day in the sure knowl- 
edge that no matter what experiences the 
day may bring, God’s wisdom and power 
and love will be exhibited. So he sets out 
again strengthened by a faith that crowds 
out fear, upheld by an assurance that God is 
sovereign and that his love never fails. END 

—Harmon B. RAMsEy 
First Presbyterian Church 
Athens, Georgia 
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**At the heart of the contemporary 


world erisis there lies ... the 


down of community.”’ 


The Witness of the Christian 


By CHARLES W. RANSON 


reak- 


General Secretary, International Missionary Councti 


It might be said with 
truth that at the heart of the contem- 
porary world crisis there lies a single 
fact. That fact is the breakdown of 
community. 

We are aware of it within our own 
western civilization. Anxious and 
highly self-conscious striving after 
the expression of a community spirit, 
which is so common in North Amer- 
ica, is the symptom of a universal 
malaise. It is a characteristic of our 
modern industrial civilization that it 
tends to produce spiritual emptiness 
in the midst of material plenty. Its 
most characteristic social product is 
an atomized society, which is the 
antithesis of true community. 

The cities of ancient Greece or of 
medieval Europe were compact and 
well-integrated societies. Those who 
dwelt in them were citizens. They 
were inspired both by a sense of tradi- 
tion and of participation in a common 
life. Those cities which are the 
product of modern mass society bear 
little resemblance to the cities of the 
past. The modern city dweller often 
suffers from a desperate sense of lone- 
liness and isolation. 


"Cut off by migration from the 
traditions of the village and the 
community, he dwells alongside 
neighbors whom he does not even 
know by name. If his city has tra- 
ditions, he is unaware of them. The 
raw new factory where he earns 
his weekly wage is the center of 
his existence; the factory ‘hooter’ 
means more to him than the church 


bell.” 


It is not only in the 
great and shapeless cities that one 
finds this sense of isolation and loss of 
community. In tidy suburban dormi- 
tories and in smaller towns and vil- 
lages, men and women are afflicted 
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with the same sense of rootlessness. 
Nor is this characteristic ailment of 
modern society confined to the peo- 
ples of Europe and North America. 

The technical civilization of the 
West has been exported to every part 
of the world, and wherever it has 
gone it has tended to produce the 
same results. The industrial cities of 
Asia are peopled by spiritually dis- 
placed persons. In Africa, where 
change in recent years has been more 
startling and more rapid than in al- 
most any other part of the world, 
the old society crumbles not only in 
great industrial areas such as the min- 
ing compounds of Johannesburg and 
the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, 
but change has penetrated the bush 
and affected the life of remote vil- 
lages. “The detribalized African has 
been left in the tragic situation of the 
man homeless in the Old World and 
astray without guidance in the New.” 


Ir is this devastating loss 
of community which has made mod- 
ern man so ready to fall for specious 
substitutes. —The most dynamic and 
the most dangerous political move- 
ments of modern times have been 
those which have sought to offer men 
short cuts to social solidarity. The 
appeal of Mussolini’s fascism lay just 
at this point. He offered a disinte- 
grating and dispirited Italy the hope 
of vigorous and purposeful national 
life. The rise of Hitler in Germany 
can only be understood against the 
background of the years which fol- 
lowed the defeat of 1918. Hitler ap- 
pealed to a nation which had lost its 
sense of national purpose. He offered 
to men and women on the verge of 
despair not only the hope of “a place 
in the sun” for their nation, but of 
a place in a revitalized community 
for the individual German. 

Communism makes precisely the 


same appeal. It confronts men not 
only with the appeal of an historic 
social destiny, but with the imme- 
diate claims of a “classless society.” 
These dangerous modern mythologies 
have one thing in common, namely, 
their claim to create community. 
Their dangerous and demonic char- 
acter resides in the fact that while 
appealing to a powerful and wide- 
spread sense of human need, they 
employ the instruments of tyranny 
and fear and exercise unbridled power 
in seeking to achieve their ends. But 
there are no such short cuts to real 
community. The peril of these mod- 
ern political experiments is that they 
offer a specious parody of commun- 
ity, while in fact they destroy the 
possibility of the real thing. 


Tue spiritual disintegra- 
tion which makes modern man the 
prey of political mythologies is re- 
flected not only within the life of 
local or national communities. It is 
projected into the international 
sphere. One of the deepest sources 
of contemporary disillusion is found 
in the failure of modern statesman- 
ship to achieve world order. The 
hopes which were quickened by the 
birth of the League of Nations after 
World War I were dashed to the 
ground by the rising forces of inter- 
national anarchy which finally pre- 
cipitated World War II in Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

As this second world catastrophe 
moved to its close, the hopes of men 
were raised once more by the thought 
of a grand international alliance 
through which the rule of law would 
be established among the nations. The 
Charter of the United Nations signed 
at San Francisco seemed to offer 
promise of a new day. That promise 
has not been fulfilled. Even within 
the framework of this instrument of 
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Part IV (Conclusion) 


Fellowship 


international order, we mark the deep 
and apparently irreconcilable fission 
which divides our one world into two 
worlds. We have watched with grow- 
ing dismay and a sense of impotent 
frustration, while the instrument 
fashioned for purposes of peace has 
become the arena of wordy warfare 
in a cold war. 


Tus is the kind of 
world in which the Church today 
fulfills its universal Mission. Never 
was that Mission more needed or 
more relevant. 


aa oS ST 


We are called to proclaim to 
men who have lost hope, the real- 
ity of a Kingdom which cannot be 
shaken. We are called to demon- 
strate to a world which has lost 
community, the reality of a fellow- 
ship which transcends all barriers. 
For such an hour as this has God 
raised up, tempered in the fires of 
experience and of suffering, and 
prepared as an instrument of His 
mighty purposes, the organized 


missionary enterprise of the 
churches. 


ee 


The modern missionary movement 
began a century and a half ago as a 
small and frequently unrecognized ef- 
fort. It was the fruit of the prayer 
and the passion, the sacrifice and the 
self-giving, of a small minority within 
the churches. From such small and 
insignificant beginnings has grown 
one of the mightiest movements in 
the whole history of the Church and 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the history of modern times. 


Gop has honored the 
faith and devotion of the multitude 
of men and women who, for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s,.counted not 
their lives dear unto them. The Gos- 
pel has been preached in almost every 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By MARGARET PRITCHARD 


Missionary in Korea 


THE medical work being 
done in connection with the Chunju 
medical center and that done since 
the war started is a story worth the 
telling. There have been eight thou- 
sand different patients treated in the 
hospital during the past twelve 
months—a figure that does not in- 
clude the hundreds of refugees who 
have been treated. 

Many of the eight thousand have 
had many return visits. The service 
of the hospital has not been inter- 
rupted by the war as the Communists 





The children are the real victims of the Korean war. 


AND MEDICAL MISSIONS 


ran it while they were in control in 
this area. They were kind enough in 
the sudden rush of their departure 
to leave the: heavy equipment. 

Come with me for a visit to the 
hospital, to the nursing school build- 
ing where the sick refugees are being 
cared for, to the nursery where the 
orphan babies and small children are 
being looked after, and to the refugee 
camps. 

We find the hospital looking more 
like a hospital should since the white 
cross gifts from America have ar- 
rived. Beds have sheets on them; the 
patients’ dirty clothes have been re- 
placed with gowns and pajamas. There 












IN KOREA 


is gauze for the operating room and 
for outpatients’ and inpatients’ dress- 
ings. It is impossible to express how 
much these gifts mean to the work. 
This service rendered by the Women 
of our Church is a most important 
service. Twenty to twenty-five of the 
inpatients are victims of gunshot 
wounds inflicted by guerrillas who 
have been especially active in this area 
recently. There are some who have 
had to have arms or legs amputated. 


W ute morning wor- 
ship was in progress one day, we 
heard great confusion in the clinic. 
After prayers were over we dis- 
covered that two wounded men had 
been carried in from a village six 
miles away. The village was raided 
during the night and these men were 
discovered and shot by Communists 
while they were hiding in a cave. One 
had a badly mangled arm that needed 
to be amputated, but as he had almost 
bled to death, several transfusions 
were required before the operation. 
The other one was shot through the 
neck and had large holes in his back 
where the bullets came through. It 
was a miracle that he was alive. 

Main evidence of war in the hos- 
pital is these cases who come from 
the surrounding country villages. In 
the nursing school building now being 
used to care for sick refugees, we 
find in one room thirty-five cases of 
relapsing fever that have just been 
brought in. After a few days’ treat- 
ment with pencillin they should be 
able to return to camp. In the nursery 
we find fifteen babies and small chil- 
dren being cared for. Some of the 
babies have mothers but would not 
have a chance to survive in the ter- 
rible conditions in the refugee camps. 
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One little boy was shot in the leg and 
had to have his leg amputated above 
the knee. 


Now come with me at 
two p. m. on the milk run to the 
refugee camp. The UN provides 
powdered milk and our hospital dis- 
tributes it. The milk is given to chil- 
dren under six and to the sick and 
aged. Six to seven hundred cups are 
given out daily. 

The nursery and the milk run were 
started by Miss Beulah Bourns of the 
United Church of Canada who 
worked with our Mission for several 
months. Miss Thelma Maw and Miss 
Florence Piper of the Women’s 
Board of the Methodist Church, are 
in charge of this part of the work now 
in addition to the contribution they 
are making to the work in our hos- 
pital. They are loaned to us until such 
a time as medical mission work in 
their Mission can be resumed. 


SCORES of women and 
girls out of doors are seen cooking 
for their families over charcoal 
braziers. In one room we find seven 
hundred people living. Each family 
has two straw mats about 4 x 6 feet. 
They are allotted only the space that 
these two mats cover on the floor. 
These people with insufficient cloth- 
ing and food are surely a tragic 
sight. Much has been done for them 
but there is still much to be done. 
The milk has improved the general 
health of the camp and reduced the 
number of sick. One of our doctors 
goes each day to see the sick in the 
camp. Those that need hospitalization 
are brought in. Many lives have been 
saved because of quick hospitalization. 
When an epidemic starts it sweeps 
through the camp. Warm clothing 
sent by you in America is evident on 
every hand and what a blessing it is 
to those who have nothing else to 
shield them from winter’s blasts. But 
there is not enough clothing to meet 
the need. 

The teaching program of the hos- 
pital is going on. The interns and 
resident doctors are continuing their 
studies. Miss Gene Lindler, laboratory 
technician, is training as many in the 
laboratory as her limited space will 
permit. The nursing school has been 
reopened. We thank God for the 
ministry of this hospital—in this time 
of unprecedented need—in this war- 
torn land. END 
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The “two P.M. milk run” brings smiles to refugee camp. 
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Refugees must sleep in a big factory, cook out of doors. 
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Orphans are being cared for at nursing school building. 
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By JAMES M. CARR 


Secretary, Department of Town and Country Church, 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Sunpay, May 18, is Rural Life 
Sunday in our Church calendar. Rural Life 
Sunday is a day set apart for emphasizing the 
meaning of Christianity for rural life; for the 
invocation of God’s blessing upon the seed, the 
fruits of the soil, and the cultivators of the 
| earth; and for the consideration of the spiritual 

values of rural life. 

Both city churches and town and country 
| churches may observe Rural Life Sunday. Each 
type of church may invite the other to share 
in some of its services. Parishes consisting of 
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several churches in a group can plan a parish- 
wide observance with morning and afternoon 
services. Local farmers’ organizations and farm 
youth groups are often willing to attend and 
share in the services. 

The order of service for Rural Life Sunday 
included in this article was prepared by Dr. 
George Kerr, Secretary of Town and Country 
Church for the United Presbyterian Church, 
for use by all denominations, We suggest that 
this be used as is or adapted. This service may 
be duplicated locally, or copies may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Town and 
Country Church, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 10, New York, at $2.60 per hun- 
dred copies. 
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AN ORDER OF SERVICE 
RURAL LIFE SUNDAY, MAY 18 


PRELUDE 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 
“O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lord our maker.... 
It is be that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture.” 


HYMN: “This Is My Father’s World” (Terra 
Beata S.M.D. Traditional English Mel- 
ody), or “O Thou Who Workest Hith- 
erto” (Rockingham. L.M.) 


INVOCATION. (By the minister.) 


RESPONSIVE READING: 


Minister: “Thou visitest the earth, and 
waterest it: thou greatly en- 
richest it with the river of 
God, which is full of water: 
thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast so provided for it. 


Response: “Thou waterest the ridges 
thereof abundantly: thou set- 
tlest the furrows thereof: thou 
makest it soft with showers: 
thou blessest the springing 
thereof.” 


Minister: “Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness, 


Response: “They drop upon the pastures 
of the wilderness: and the little 
hills rejoice on every side. 


Minister: “The pastures are clothed with 
flocks: the valleys also are cov- 
ered with grain; they shout for 
joy, they also sing.” (Psalm 
95:9-13-) 


Response: “Sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness, reap according to kind- 
ness: break up your fallow 
ground; for it is time to seek 
the Lord, till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you.” (Ho- 
sea 10:12, A.S.V.) 


Minister: “For as the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh 
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it bring forth and bud, and 
giveth seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater: 


Response: “So shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: 
it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I 
send it.” (Isaiah 55:10-11, A.S.V.) 


Minister: “They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy.” 


Response: “He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing seed for sowing, 
shall doubtless come again with 
joy, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” (Psalm 126:5-6, A.S.v.) 


Minister: “But this I say, He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly: and he that soweth 
bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” (2 Corinthians 
9:6, A.S.V.) 


Response: “But he that soweth righteous- 
mess hath a sure reward.” 
(Proverbs 11:18, A.S.v.) 


Minister: “He that supplieth seed to the 
sower and bread for food, shall 
supply aud multiply your seed 
for sowing, and increase the 
the fruits of your righteous- 
ness.” (2 Corinthians 9:10, 
A.S.V.) 


ANTHEM OR SPECIAL MUSIC. 


SCRIPTURE: Selected, or “The Sower”—Luke 
8:5-15. 
PASTORAL PRAYER. 


HYMN: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” (Geneva 8.5.8.5.), or “The Lord’s 
My Shepherd” (Martyrdom C.M.). 


OFFERTORY. 


SERMON. 


HYMN: “Fairest Lord Jesus” (Crusader’s Hymn 
5.6.8.5.5.8.), or “Now Thank We All Our 
God” (Nun Danket 6.7.6.7.6.6.6.6.). 


BENEDICTION WITH RESPONSE. 


POSTLUDE. 

































Singing together at Montreat, a joy they remember when they are scattered to the ends of the earth. 





Before sailing, our candidates for the mission fields spend 


six busy weeks 


THe Montreat Missionary Institute for Out- 
going Missionaries at Montreat has become an integral 
part of our World Mission Program. Since 1943, summer 
residents of Montreat and those who attend the various 
conferences have become accustomed to seeing the mis- 
sionary appointees and their instructors hard at work for 
six weeks each summer. 

Here the appointees are given a course in the Funda- 
mentals of Language Study and other courses which pre- 
pare them for missionary life. Several hundred of our new 
missionaries have attended this Institute in recent years. 
They feel that they are much better prepared to begin 
their careers than they would have been without this 
training. 


Basic course in the curriculum is Funda- 
mentals of Language Study. The aim of this course is to 
teach the students to hear and automatically reproduce the 
speech sounds and tone patterns of the people to whom 
they are going. This is done through a careful analysis of 
the basic speech sounds of English and other languages, 
practice in developing a new organic basis for correct 
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at the Montreat Missionary Institute 


speech reproduction, and the application of a method 
by which a new language can be most effectively learned. 

The teacher of this course is Miss Esther Cummings, 
A.M., a member of the Faculty of the Biblical Seminary of 
New York City. Miss Cummings was born of missionary 
parents in India, She is a dynamic Christian personality 
and an inspiration to all her students. The Board believes 
it has secured the finest instructor possible for this im- 
portant course. Assisting Miss Cummings in her language 
instruction are informants from the various countries 
where the foreign languages are spoken. 


In addition to Fundamentals of Language 
Study, there are a number of other courses given, Last 
year titles for the courses included “Rival Thought Sys- 
tems to Protestant Christianity Which Are Encountered 
on the Mission Field,” taught by Dr. James E. Bear, Fac- 
ulty of Union Theological Seminary; “The Various Kinds 
of Missionary Service,” taught by Dr. Conway Wharton, 
former missionary to Africa; and “Evangelism,” taught 
by Dr. Cecil Thompson of the Faculty of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, 
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Rev. S. C. Farrior, former missionary to China, offered 
a course on the “Missionary’s Spiritual Life and His Rela- 
tion to Native People and Fellow Missionaries.” A medical 
course for nonmedical missionaries was offered by Dr. 
Kirk Mosley, former medical missionary to China who 
is now Professor of Epidemiology at the University of 
Oklahoma. This course prepared them to take care of 
their own health, administer first aid, and understand 
certain basic principles of preventive medicine. Students 
have expressed especial appreciation for this splendid 
course. 


STAFF members of the Board of World Mis- 
sions offered lectures to acquaint the new missionaries 
with policies and procedures of our Board. These included 
lectures on “Missionary Principles and Practice,” “The 
Missionary and His Relation to the Home Church,” 
“Practical Aspects of Missionary Work,” and the prob- 
lems of finance, travel, and shipping. Special workshops 
on photography and audio-visual aids were arranged for 
those who desired them. 

There also were seminars for each country where new 
missionaries were going, led by missionaries recently re- 
turned from the various fields. In these seminars the new 
missionaries were given specific information about condi- 
tions they would face on their chosen fields, 


WHuiLe attending the Institute is ‘a full-time 
job, the appointees are able to find time for recreation 
and play. There are several social affairs during their six 
weeks at Montreat, including a reception for the new 
missionaries on the opening night of the Institute, and 
several other parties. An annual trip to Mt. Mitchell, 
highest point east of the Mississippi River, is a feature to 
which appointees always look forward with keen antici- 
pation. Singing and good fellowship add to the enjoyment. 

During their six weeks’ stay at Montreat, the new mis- 
sionaries become well known to the Montreat community. 
They appear on various programs and in different con- 
ferences. The Montreat management has often lauded the 
contribution to the Montreat programs made by the mis- 
sionary appointees. 

The Institute is sponsored by the Candidate Depart- 
ment. Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary, is 
Director. It is approved by the Veteran’s Administration 
for training under the G.I. Bill of Rights and a number 
of recent missionaries have received help from their G.I. 
Bill while attending the Institute. 


WHILE the Institute is conducted primarily 
for appointees from our own denomination, appointees 
from other Mission Boards may attend, The 1952 session 
will be open to a limited number of candidates from these 
other Boards. 

The 1952 session will be held from June 25—August 6. 
Closing night of the Institute coincides with the closing 
night of the World Mission Conference. On this night the 
new missionaries are commissioned for their missionary 
career. This occasion is the high point of the World Mis- 
sion Conference and the Missionary Institute, for as the 
new missionaries receive their commission and leave the 
platform, all those present feel that they are seeing the 
Church reach farther and farther out to the ends of the 
earth. END 
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Let’s Get to the Bottom 





[ T is unlikely that any 
Southern Presbyterian can doubt that 
something significant and vital is hap- 
pening in his Church. There is no 
escaping this throb of new life and 
energy, this new mood of confidence, 
this eager restlessness, this sense of 
urgency and compulsion. One has 
only to use eyes and ears to know 
that all around the Church daring 
new ideas are forming, great plans are 
making, big doings are afoot. 


In the headlines 


Headlines in the daily press, the 
church papers, the weekly news mag- 
azines give substance to these impres- 
sions: Resurgent South Challenges 
Churches . . . Southern Presbyterians 
Building New Church Each Week 
. . - New South Sees New Factory 
Begun Every Eleven Minutes... 
Southern Presbyterians Make Plans 
for Industrial Ministry . . . South’s 
Population to Soar. Will the Churches 
Be Ready? . . . Chapel Program of 
U. S. Presbyterians Will Be Expanded 
. . - Industrialized South to Bring 
New Social Problems ... Ten Thou- 
sand Men Throng Four Presbyterian 
Conventions in Southern States... 
Rural Areas Offer Church Greatest 
Opportunity Presbyterians’ 


Greater Parish Plan Appeals to Town 
and Country Pastors . .. A Continent 
to Be Won: Africa . .. Presbyterians, 
U. S., Send Out Twenty-Five New 
Missionaries. Five Go to Africa... 
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of All This 


Presbyterians Have One Empty Pul- 
pit in Every Six Churches . . . Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., Lists 964 Can- 
didates for the Ministry . . . Church 
to Put New Emphasis on Christian 
Vocation . . . 982 Southern Presby- 
terian Young People Enlist for Full- 
Time Church Vocations in 1951... 


If every detail of the picture is not 
completely clear, the outlines at least 
begin to stand out. The South has 
entered a period of tremendous 
growth and change. World crises are 
posing problems for which Christ is 
the only answer. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. is of, by, and for 
the South; and it has accepted the 
responsibility of evangelizing large 
areas in foreign lands. 

Southern Presbyterians are at this 
moment confronted by opportunities 
and responsibilities the like of which 
they have never faced before. If their 
tabernacle is expected to cover a fair 
share of the religious needs arising 
from these new and difficult situa- 
tions, there is going to have to be 
some lengthening of cords and 


_ strengthening of stakes. And the mat- 


ter is urgent. 


From the sidelines 


From where the church member 
sits, things don’t look bad. It is ap- 
parent that his Church is quite aware 
of the state of affairs, is doing some- 
thing about it, and is getting ready to 
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do more. There’s no particular reason 
to fret about these new problems, It’s 
really a time for rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. 

Of course it’s a time for working 
and giving, too. We mustn’t be com- 
placent. There’s a tremendous job to 
do, and we must be up and doing. We 
must grow up to the heavy respon- 
sibilities the times are laying on us. 
We must develop, we must expand, 
we must BUILD. 


S O we must, so we must. 
This spirit and enthusiasm and deter- 
mination should take us far. But from 
where one church member views the 
scene, one feature of the prospect is 
somewhat /ess than reassuring. It’s cer- 
tain that we must build our Church 
organization up to the point where it 
can be confidently measured against 
the huge, complex, new tasks it will 
be expected to perform, We must 
have many new churches, many new 
outposts; we must set up and man 
more mission stations in the foreign 
fields; we must meet our new engage- 
ments with new and specialized de- 
partments, or devise and implement 
new strategies and techniques for the 
departments we have; we must recruit 
more workers, organize more congre- 
gations, encourage more colonization. 
We must BUILD. 
All this seems clearly indicated in 
face of opportunities that challenge 
us. But in all our planning, and schem- 
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ing, and dreaming, it does not yet ap- 
pear that we are giving any consid- 
erable regard to one fundamental 
matter. On what are we going to erect 
our fine, new organizational struc- 
ture? Something will have to hold it 
up. We can’t suspend it in space. 
What do we plan to use for founda- 
tions? 

We shall use faith, of course, and 
prayer, and sacrificial giving, and 
consecrated hard work. Without 
these, we are planning for failure. 
But we must turn these obvious es- 
sentials into something more tangible, 
and concrete, and specific. What are 
the sticks and stones on which we 
shall establish our Ebenezer? 


Let’s be realistie 


We are going to get as far with our 
projected plans as trained leaders and 
workers can take us. We are going 
to accomplish as much as a trained 
leadership can enable us to accom- 
plish. Our expansion will be as wide 
as our resources of trained people will 
permit. We shall build, and grow, 
and develop to the degree that we 
produce trained, consecrated leaders. 

This is not to suggest that even 
the lowliest church member will not 
have a vital part to play in our in- 
spired effort to serve our day and 
generation. It is simply to underscore 
what everybody really knows—that 
organized effort demands adequate 
leadership, whether the organization 
is the army of the United States or 
the army of the Lord. 

So what do we propose to do with 
the 982 young people who last year 
dedicated themselves to full-time 
church vocations? Send them out with 
a pat on the back to do the Lord’s 
work in a thousand places? By no 
means. We propose to train them. Are 
our 964 ministerial candidates ready 
for those empty pulpits in our 
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Church, or the myriad places they 
are needed on our mission fields, or 
the gaps in the ranks of our teach- 
ing forces? Certainly not, We expect 
to equip them for their ministry with 
years of intensive training. 


Ana where shall these in- 
dispensable leaders be trained? Where 
shall we educate the ministers for the 
hundreds of churches we must build; 
the evangelists for those distant, un- 
served people for whom our Church 
is responsible to God; the experts in 
rural evangelization; the specialists 
for an industrial ministry; the men 
we want for our boards, and depart- 
ments, and agencies and councils, and 
commissions, and committees? You 
are correct. For 95 per cent of all this 
training we are going to look to our 
seminaries. And by that token it be- 
comes apparent that the entire struc- 
ture of our Church rests, in the final 
analysis, squarely on our four semi- 
naries. And, just as surely, any addi- 
tions and enlargements we propose 
for that structure must rest on the 
same foundations. 


The seminaries 


They are good seminaries. They 
are solid and staunch foundations— 
for a church of 400,000 members, By 
some miracle they have sustained the 
pressure of a church that has rapidly 
increased to a membership of 750,000. 
But even an amateur ecclesiastical 
engineer must see that they have 
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reached the limit of their strength. 
They can’t support an additional load. 

We must face the facts. Before we 
are any farther along with our com- 
mendable program of enlargement, 
we must make these foundations suf- 
ficient for the load we expect them 
to support. If we don’t, our program 
may come tumbling down. 


What do they need? 


They need money. They need 
money for additional professors. They 
need money for dormitories and stu- 
dent apartments and classrooms, They 
need money for libraries, and the per- 
sonnel to operate them; for books 
and the means of getting them into 
the hands of ministers as well as stu- 
dents, They need money for special 
equipment with which to carry 
on specialized training. They need 
money for the repair and maintenance 
of their plants. They need scholarship 
funds, building funds, endowment 
funds. They need the support that 
is long overdue them from the 
Church, and they need it now. 

Whether or not the Battle of Wa- 
terloo was won “on the playing fields 
of Eton and Harrow,” the Battle for 
the South which we have joined will, 
so far as our Church is concerned, be 
won on the campuses and in the class- 
rooms of Austin, Columbia, Louis- 
ville, and Union Seminaries. And our 
response to the needs of these foun- 
dations of our Church structure will 
decide which way the battle will go. 


... Lhe entire structure of our Church 
rests, in the final analysis, squarely on 
our four seminaries. . . . And any en- 
largements we propose for the Church 
must rest on the same foundations. 
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SUPPORT THE 


By REAR ADMIRAL S. W. SALISBURY 


Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Navy. The opinions 
or assertions contained in this article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be 
construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the Naval Service-at- 
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CHap.ains who served 
in wie Armed Forces in World War II 
added much luster to the record of the 
various corps by their courage, valor, 
effectiveness, spiritual consecration, 
and religious convictions. Since June 
1950, many of these chaplains have 
returned to active duty because they 
could not be anywhere else in a time 
of emergency. They came back at a 
time when the Christian ministry is 
greatly needed by our young people, 
and they today stand in our stead in 
places of great responsibility, great 
danger, and death. 

A number of young ministers also 
have become chaplains to stand beside 
and lead the young service people 
who have come into the Armed Forces 
from their churches. Together, these 
chaplains are carrying on the fine tra- 
dition of military chaplains, earnest 
in their endeavor to see that your sons 
and brothers have by their side at all 
times, especially in times of danger 
and in last hours, the aid, the comfort, 
and the consolation of the Christian 
Word. 

As you know, the men and women 
in the Armed Forces today are young 
people. About eighty-five per cent 
are between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five. They come from all 
walks of life. This means mingling of 
all races, a melting pot where local 
prejudices are lost among men who 
train and live, fight and die together. 
It also means a medley of standards 
and ideals, the association of persons 


holding various creeds and differing 
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theological beliefs. It means a chal- 
lenge to one’s moral concepts. Reli- 
gious convictions cannot be taken for 
granted. 


THese are days when 
battle scenes again have moved from 
the motion picture screens to brown 
hills, zero weather, and the blue seas. 
Into these fighting areas go our young 
people, and with them go our chap- 
lains. These young people meet our 
chaplains within twenty-four hours 
after they enter the service. As they 
talk with the chaplain, they again con- 
front the eternal verities of life in the 
Gospel, with its message of strength 
and salvation for men. 

They may volunteer for religious 
instruction while undergoing train- 
ing. Here they meet a strong course 
in character development and guid- 
ance. Here they find a clergyman in 
uniform who is friendly, understand- 
ing, and sympathetic. Here they learn 
that the chaplain will go with them 
throughout their service, suffer the 
same hardships, undergo the same 
trials, be with them in battle, through 
every danger and when death stalks 
close at hand. It may be that he, too, 
will suffer wounds, or even make the 
last act of devotion in giving his life 
for his men, his country, his God. 

These chaplains are your repre- 
sentatives, your ministers, to your 
own brothers and sons. They go forth 
to make real and effective the words 
of our Master: “[J] came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 


Large. 1” is in accordance with Article 1252, 


Our chaplains expect, 
and fully deserve, your sympathy, 
your understanding, and your fullest 
support. They are your Church’s mis- 
sionaries to the Armed Forces, and 
they go forth to carry on a great 
mission. 

Our chaplains are engaged in an 
effort to preserve and strengthen the 
Christian way of life among service 
personnel, and in particular, to con- 
serve the work of the churches in the 
lives of thousands of young men and 
women who come into the service 
from Christian homes, from your 
homes. They know well the hazards 
of service life to religious faith. They 
hold divine services whenever and 
wherever possible. They conduct 
classes of instruction in the Bible and 
in other religious fields; they visit the 
sick, and help in any good work 
which will enable Christians to re- 
main true. 

By friendship with all those who 
desire to live the good life, by coun- 
seling those who have fears, doubts, 
problems, and by administering the 
accepted rites, ceremonies, and sacra- 
ments of the Church, especially of 
Baptism and Communion, they en- 
deavor to conserve and promote the 
growth of the spiritual work so well 
begun by the home churches. 

Chaplains also utilize the unmatched 
opportunity to present the challenge 
of Christ to nonchurch-connected 
young people in the services. Due to 
the nature of military organization, 
most chaplains live in close contact 
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SERVICE CHAPLAINS 


with the members of the Command. 
Some forty-six per cent of the people 
they contact daily are without defi- 
nite church connection. While the 
proportion is the same as in civilian 
life, there is better opportunity for 
the chaplain to reach the unchurched 
because of physical nearness. 


THEsE unchurched 
young people first meet the impact 
of religion and are faced with the ne- 
cessity of considering its value when 
they have their first interview with 
the chaplain at the training center. 
This ministry, however, is continued 
wherever the serviceman or woman 
goes. They meet the chaplain again 
and again. He is at hand when they 
become ill. He will be at the scene of 
any accident almost as soon as the 
doctor and the crash crews; he will 
give lectures on the true way of life; 
he will provide means of securing 
knowledge of culture, education, and 
advancement. By personal example, 
the chaplain will be the living repre- 
sentative of Him whom we call 
Master. 

In fact, the chaplain is a missionary 
to the largest and the most responsive 
mission field in the world today. By 
deed and by word, by precept and 
by example, the chaplain endeavors 
to bring light to those in darkness, 
knowledge to the ignorant, and salva- 
tion to the lost. 

By the strong support of her 
chaplains, the Church is ultimately 
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contributing to the enriching and 
strengthening of her own life. 

These young people do not serve 
long periods in the Armed Forces. 
In the course of a few years, they 
return to civilian life to settle down, 
rear families, and become a part of 
the community in which they live. 
If the chaplain representatives of the 
Churches have been successful in their 
ministry, these church-connected 
young people, spiritually strengthened 
and religiously matured, will return 
to quicken, preserve, and promote 
the spiritual life of the churches from 
which they came, as they take up 
civilian life again. 


THERE is still another 
factor of tremendous import involved 
in the supported and sustained min- 
istry of the chaplain. There are cer- 
tain spiritual and religious values nec- 
essary to our survival today. Without 
them, we may follow the way of na- 
tions in the past who have gone down 
to disintegration and subsequent de- 
struction in the midst of their own 
immoralities. 

Our chaplains have gone all out in 
their fight to promote, preserve, and 





“We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

—Ephesians 6:12. 











quicken the moral, spiritual, and re- 
ligious life of our young people in 
the Armed Forces. Several hundred 
thousand of these young people come 
into the Armed Forces each year, and 
come into personal contact with our 
chaplains. With proper understand- 
ing, and spiritual and material sup- 
port, our chaplains, by their work 
with these young people, may help 
enrich the whole moral fabric and 
religious life of our country. Thus 
the ministry of our chaplains may be- 
come an important factor in the pres- 
ervation of our nation. 

In this time of crisis, in this hour 
sometimes called, “The Twilight of 
God,” when belief in God is chal- 
lenged at home and abroad, and the 
Christian way is questioned by mil- 
lions, everywhere at this moment our 
chaplains continue to bring the Word 
of Life to personnel of the Armed 
Forces in ships, stations, camps, at 
home, and on the battlefronts over- 
seas. Every effort must be made to 
enlarge the ministry of the Church, 
and to increase its effectiveness in the 
realm of religious and spiritual wel- 
fare so vital to our Armed Forces and 
to our nation. 


NOTHING must keep 
our churches from providing and am- 
plifying the same outstanding ministry 
in the difficult days to come, when the 
very existence of Christianity, and in- 
deed of all religion, is in jeopardy. 
All of us, civilian and military, clergy 
and lay people, must remain steadfast 
in our faith in the battle against prin- 
cipalities and powers of darkness. We 
are all Christ’s ministers and mission- 
aries, called to the same Christian life; 
all steered by the same command: “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel”; all wearing the same mark 
of love; and all determined to be faith- 
ful and loyal followers of Christ. 

Our sons and daughters, our sisters 
and brothers, and all American youth 
in the Armed Forces, wherever they 
go in the far places of earth, must 
find true ministers of Jesus Christ. 
They must find chaplains at their 
sides in their hours of trial, testing, 
and for some, their final hour. 

Let our chaplains know of your 
support of them, of your faith in 
them, and of your prayers for them, 
that they may not fail but may con- 
tinue to serve as good ministers of 


Jesus Christ. 




















Franklin, Taft A. (Orly Field, Paris, France.) 

“Since July rgs0, I have been assigned to Head- 
quarters, 1602nd Air Transport Wing but, for so- 
called convenience, stationed with one of its squad- 
rons at Orly Field, Paris, France. My parish ex- 
tends from Burtonwood, England, near Liverpool, 
to Ankara, Turkey. I am almost continually up 
in the air flying to one of my units. I conduct 
services every Sunday and occasionally through 
the week.” (Mailed from Athens, Greece.) 




















Taylor, William F. (Mitchel Air Force Base, New 
York, N. Y.) 

“It is particularly significant to me that the Air 
Force recognizes the importance of moral and 
spiritual values, and the support the chaplain re- 
ceives in these days is indeed encouraging. I con- 
tinue to feel that the military chaplaincy, in the 
Air Force particularly, offers one of the greatest 
challenges that a Christian minister could face. I 
am also convinced that most parents would be 
happier and more content in knowing their sons 
and daughters are not being thrown ito an en- 
vironment devoid of such nnn babiing con- 
siderations.” 

















Naylor, Duncan N. (Washington Heights Chapel, 
Tokyo.) 

“For about two years, my assignments have di- 
vorced me from duty as a ‘troop chaplain.’ There 
is another type of chaplaincy 1 now have knowl- 
edge of; it 1s ministry to families, and is found on 
all our permanent posts and in housing areas in 
overseas theaters. This ministry, virtually non- 
existent during World War II, now assumes great 
importance in the over-all service picture.” 
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THE WITNESS 


(Continued from page 27) 


land and has borne fruit in the growth 
of indigenous churches, which to- 
gether form a world-wide community 
of faith. The very success of the mis- 
sionary enterprise has created a new 
situation. The missionary vocation is 
now fulfilled in a different context. 
Not only has the Church’s environ- 
ment changed in ways which, with 
almost dangerous brevity, we have 
tried to describe in these articles; but 
the Church itself has changed. The 
boundaries of the Christian fellowship 
have been extended. This in turn in- 
volves a new set of relationships with- 
in the world-wide fellowship. 


The missionary goes from the 
older Christendom, not as a pio- 
neer and leader, but as a partner 
and servant of a younger church. 
He stands alongside his Christian 
comrades in another land, working 
with them in the gigantic unfinished 
task of evangelism. 


His presence there is a witness to 
the supranational character of the 
Church. There are still between 20,000 
and 25,000 missionaries of the non- 
Roman churches at work in almost 
a hundred different countries of the 
world. And this vital personal part- 
nership is supplemented in a multitude 
of ways by the gifts of money which 
flow from the older and wealthier 
Christendom to the younger, as a 
symbol of Christian solidarity and a 
declaration of Christian purpose. 
There are areas of the world—of 
which China is a tragic example— 
where opportunity for the expression 
of this supranational Christian part- 
nership has for a time ceased. But do 
not let us fall into the faithless as- 
sumption that because this has 
happened, God has left Himself with- 
out witness. 

There is a Church in China. In the 
fiery trial which now besets it, there 
will almost certainly be many cases of 
failure or of thinly veiled apostacy. 
Much wood, hay, and stubble in the 
life of the Church in China will be 
consumed in the furnace. But let us 
have no doubt that gold, silver, and 
precious stones will remain. In these 
conditions we are called not to sit at 
ease, excluding our sorely tried 
brethren from our charity and our 
prayers. Rather is necessity laid upon 
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us to bear them up as never before in 
intercession and to hold intact in our 
hearts the reality of a fellowship 
which we can still share with them 
in spirit. Nor must we forget that in 
all that has happened in recent months 
in China, God is calling us to examine 
our hearts and our methods with a 
new seriousness and a ruthless honesty. 


THe call to the Church 
today in its world-wide mission is, 
primarily, a call to be the Church, It 
is not a call to provide moral and 
spiritual resources for any sociological 
or political program. It is an obliga- 
tion to bear witness to a Christ who 
is the Lord of history and the Saviour 
of men. It is a call to demonstrate the 
reality of a fellowship of which He 
alone is the foundation and corner- 
stone. 

During recent years there has been 
increasing recognition of the fact that 
if the Church is to fulfill its calling 
to be the Church, it must become 
once more a crusading mission. It is 
therefore of significance that the 
theme of the next world conference 
convened by the International Mis- 
sionary Council will be: “The Mis- 
sionary Obligation of the Church.” 
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Your life is a Vote— 
For the Church or the World. 
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Next July a company of about 150 
people representative of the churches 
and the missionary societies in some 
sixty countries, will meet together 
in Willingen in Germany. They will 
spend a fortnight together in a 
strenuous fellowship of thought and 
prayer, seeking to find together the 
answers to some of the unanswered 
questions concerning the World Mis- 
sion of the Church today, and above 
all seeking to discover with fresh 
clarity the will of God for His 
Church in such a time as this. 


OnE major assumption 
underlying both the theme and the 
planning of this small, though vitally 
important, conference is that God’s 
missionary call is to every Christian 
and to the whole Church in its entire 
membership. It is recognized that this 
duty and privilege is far from being 
accepted by the Church as a whole. 
The Willingen meeting will seek to 
discover afresh the meaning of the 


missionary obligation which God lays 
upon His Church, in the light of the 
eternal Gospel and of the historic 
circumstances in which the Church 
lives and witnesses today. It will give 
attention to such vital questions as 
the place of the indigenous younger 
church in the unfinished task of evan- 
gelism, and the meaning of missionary 
vocation in the new context of a 
world-wide fellowship. 

Finally, it will give much time to 
a realistic examination of the role of 
the historic missionary societies and 
boards in the fulfillment of the 
Church’s missionary obligation; and it 
will seek to ask and to answer the 
question: What changes are now re- 
quired in our present missionary 
policies and practices, both at home 
and overseas, in order that the 
Church may more fully apprehend 
its missionary calling, and more ade- 
quately discharge it? 


THeEse issues will not 
be faced in a vacuum. Nor will they 
be discussed amid a haze of unreal 
abstractions. They will be tackled by 
men and women from every part of 
the world who are dealing with living 
and urgent situations, who know the 
magnitude of the threat and the op- 
portunity which confronts the Church 
today, and who know equally the 
human frailty and the frequent fail- 
ure of the Church which is the cus- 
todian of the gospel of hope. But the 
conference will fail of its highest pur- 
pose, if, over against the realities of 
the present situation which it shall 
seek to face with clear-eyed realism, 
it does not also see the mighty pur- 
poses of God in contemporary his- 
tory, and the ways in which the 
Church, which is Christ’s body, may 
become a more effective instrument 
of these purposes. 

Obviously only a very few will be 
able to share in this historic meeting. 
But unless those few are fortified by 
the prayer of many throughout the 
Church Universal, their meeting may 
well prove fruitless. For nothing less 
than an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the life of the whole Church 
will enable that Church to fulfill its 
calling. In a world which has lost 
both hope and community, men need 
most desperately to hear the Gospel, 
of which the Church is the custodian, 
and to see the reality of that fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit which is God’s 
answer to their hunger, 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOS 
U. S. Navy 
U. S. Air Force 
U.S. Army 


CAMERA 
STORY 

OF OUR 
CHAPLAINS 


Chaplains pictured on _ these 
pages are members of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. Our 
Church at this time has 51 men 
serving in the Chaplaincy . . . 
needs many more. 




















@ General physical welfare and recreation of servicemen also @ The serviceman likes to share his j i i 

' e his joys, too, with the ch i 

( interest the chaplain. Shown at right: Chaplain Allen Jones at Here we see Chaplain J. P. F. ero and a pr eed 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Bainbridge, Maryland. land Air Force Base in southern Texas. ; 
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eS Z .@ Qo : : ™ 
eo The Chaplain ministers to families of servicemen; works h lain Bryan H. Keathley helps Manager Lee D. Cady break ground 
civic groups to promote family welfare. Above: Chaplain Norman for VA Hospital at Houston. @ Chaplain C. R. Jenkins serves 
H. Flowers at Boy Scout meeting in Cherry Point, N. C. @ Chap- VA Hospital at Fayetteville, N. C. 


@ Chaplains serve in all Veterans’ Hospitals. Here Chaplain at Naval Hospital, Bainbridge, Md. @ Below: Chaplain Flowers 
C. R. Jenkins visits patient, Fayetteville, N. C. @ Chaplain Jones visits servicemen as they service a plane for flight mission. 








ascrves 

Chechen ST" ; 
Providing Opport unities brs rey 
Counseling With Chose ho a ‘ 
Helping to Mold Char ‘ A 
Torforming thc Beligioushites of | 

nee @ LEFT: Chaplain John |. Rhea discusses the 
Denomination , 
se pet purposes of the Chaplaincy program with 
eetedlntd ns | M/Sgt. Frank K. Nicholas, Governors Island, 


Asa fried toall Mlen at all Gmes N. Y. @ ABOVE: The Chaplain goes with the 
servicemen everywhere, even on maneuvers. 
A field chapel is constructed of two hospital 


tents or three storage tents. 





o 


| ‘sia : led oh ms rit | F i : Chaplain Pott fat d 
@ Churches can provide recreation as does Jacksonville Church in North Carolina. fol arg ee ee © oe aoe ee 








@ Servicemen must attend character-guid- 


@ Chaplain Flowers meets with pilots in “ready room” prior to the take-off. ance lectures. 
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@ Chaplain John L. McLean on duty in Germany officiates at a wed- Yorktown, Virainia, performs the Socrament of Baptism. E-rtier he 
ding. @ Chaplain Richard G. Hutcheson at U. S$. Naval Mine Depot, baptized the father. @ Chaplain Hutcheson sings with the men. 


re - % % if 
5 ‘ ie ; ss fi 

Fi FUR ARMY 
dq MART EE 
ACTIVE oury 
BY PORT OF eEP SED. 

FORT * 

WHE ome 6 — 


Fawr 
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@ WESTOVER AFB—Base Chaplain (Major) Richard B. Potter and lain John |. Rhea of First Army Area reviews assignments of chap- 
Col. Walter C. White wish “bon voyage” to Dr. Walter H. Traub,  lains with Chief of Chaplains Roy H. Parker and Chaplain Edward 
Omaha Lutheran minister, and AF Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Glen C. Shaffer R. Martin. @ BELOW: A serviceman takes pride in introducing his 
as they board air transport for two month tour in Germany. @ Chap- mother to his chaplain. @ Chaplain Hutcheson baptizes a serviceman. 









































World Missions at Work 









Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. Day 
Liston, Miss * L. (R.N.) 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Rule, Ir. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (RN. ) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


dieu: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge. — Lucienne 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Ne Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
gy Miss Lena (R.N.) 
n, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
uris, Miss Jacqueline 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C, 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tClapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
+Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


Ativan P. C. M.,. LULUABOURG, 


ngo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
tRice, Miss,Madge 
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Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K. 

*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


ak Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Muto’ 

LULUABOURG, Congo Soong "frica) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
pen, | Mr. and Mrs. Eric 3 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. L. 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
Fulson, Miss ion (R.N.) 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McCutchen, "Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, a Mary Garland 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
JEste de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 





Formiga Station, 1938 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. G 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs.’J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST ay oe MISSION 


polis 
*Taylor, Rev. Pe Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
een Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Carmo do Paranahyba 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs, Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 





Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
inas, Brazil ) 


Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 
*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 


+tMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 


ttHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui 
Formosa) 


ttWells, Miss Lillian C. 
(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


Haichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 





(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
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Taichow Station, 1908 
( Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
ge 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


a Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
MeNéeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Vinson, Rev. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukia 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
Temporary assignment. 
{Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Komatsujima Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 


(Address: Chuden Cho, Komatsujima 
Shi, Tokushima Ken, Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

439 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugaishi, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsu Cho, Gifu 
Ken, Japan 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
*Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
akamatsu, Japan) 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
Date. Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


—o— 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
March 1, 1952.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. (Chunju} 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. Chunju) 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. (Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., J 


*Winn, Miss vor A 

*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie (Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 





(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo 
*Talmage, Miss Janet Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Mrs. John E. Mokpo) 


*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 

*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 

*Miller, Miss Louise B. (Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Nagoya 
Crane, Miss Janet 
147 Joto Cho, 6 Chome, Kita Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 


Kobe 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
1478 Shironomac, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
3/43 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, Ikuta Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
2/48 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


IN KOREA 
Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Hwasan Dong, Chunju, 
Korea) 
Bush, Dr. Ovid B. 
Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene N. (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Yangnim Dong, Kwangju, 
Korea 


Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Yangdong, Mokpo, 
Talmage, Rev. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Soonchun, Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 


Korea) 


Taegu Station 
(Address: 1 Tong San, Taegu, Korea) 


Hopper, Rev. Joseph 
**Cumming, Rev. Bruce 


(Address: Chaplains Section, 
60th General Depot, APO 59 
c/o PM San Francisco, California) 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 





Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Morelas, Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal 23, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, Mexico 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico 


Mexico City 
(Address: Arenal 42, Villa Obregon, 
Mexico 20, D. F., Mexico) 

Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 

Malaga 11, Colonia Insurgentes- 

Mixcoac, Mexico, D.F., Mexico 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 

Hamburgo 212 

Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


Toluca 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
Uruapan 


(Address: Pino Suarez 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Zitacuaro, 1919 


(Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 





(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
uerrero, Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 


MAY, 1952 


Ross, Rev. H. L. 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexicoand Brazil. _ ~yY 5 
Goamnesvial papers 14 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 


cents 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. a 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Re nolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robect H. 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
i Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

enecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 

—, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C, 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tClapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
usar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. TA 
*Moore, “iy Ma oe W. (R.N.) 
elen 


d, ir John C. 
Prat Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 

*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 

Address: 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
tRice, Miss, Madge 
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Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. ¥e- J., Ur. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K 
*Watt, Mr. and A “John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, = 


(Address: A. P. C. M 

LULUABOURG, Congo =_ ‘Airica) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des ae 

Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 

Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. L. 

English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McCutchen, "Rev. and Mrs. L 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
Spach, "Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Eine Miss Mary Elizabeth 
d, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
peo ee Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
JEste de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 





Formiga Station, 1938 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Coit, Mr. A.B. , dr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. ~e J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs.'J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and <™ Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. "and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Carmo do Paranahyba 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 





Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil 


Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 

*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 


*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China) 


‘toes, yg Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
+ttMizell, Miss Marguerite 
ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 


+t+Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui 
Formosa 


ee. Miss Lillian C. 
(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formoes) 


Haichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 


*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 





(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
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Taichow Station, 1908 


( Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
=e 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Relenee-Che, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Vinson, Rev. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukia 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
t+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Komatsujima Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 


(Address: Chuden Cho, Komatsujima 
Shi, Tokushima Ken, Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

439 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

tiTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
ho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugaishi, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsu Cho, Gifu 
Ken, Japan 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., agova, Japan 
*Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 

*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, “; 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


—o— 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
March 1, 1952.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. {Cbunju} 
*Hopper, . Joe B. hunju) 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. (Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
(Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss po A (Chunju) 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie (Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 





(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Mrs. John E. Mokpo) 


*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 

*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 

*Miller, Miss Louise B. (Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Nagoya 
Crane, Miss Janet 
147 Joto Cho, 6 Chome, Kita Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 


Kobe 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
1478 Shironomac, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
3/43 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, Ikuta Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
2/48 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


IN KOREA 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Hwasan Dong, Chunju, 
Korea) 


Bush, Dr. Ovid B. 

Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 

Lindler, Miss Gene N. (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Yangnim Dong, Kwangju, 
Korea) 


Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Yangdong, Mokpo, 
Talmage, Rev. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Soonchun, Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 


Korea) 


Taegu Station 
(Address: 1 Tong San, Taegu, Korea) 


Hopper, Rev. Joseph 
**Cumming, Rev. Bruce 


(Address: Chaplains Section, 
60th General Depot, APO 59 
c/o PM San Francisco, California) 


—oO-- 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 





Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Morelas, Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal 23, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, Mexico 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico 


Mexico City 
(Address: Arenal 42, Villa Obregon, 
Mexico 20, D. F., Mexico) 

Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 

Malaga 11, Colonia Insurgentes- 

Mixcoac, Mexico, D.F., Mexico 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 

Hamburgo 212 

Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz”’ Morelia, 
ichoacan, Mexico) 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


Toluca 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
Uruapan 


(Address: Pino Suarez 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Zitacuaro, 1919 


(Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 





(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
uerrero, Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 


MAY, 1952 


Ross, Rev. H. L. 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 


—. and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


commercial papers 114 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide, 
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By NELS F. S. FERRE 


Win the family for 
Christian living and the world is won. 
The family is the seat of our basic 
troubles and the source of our noblest 
hopes. This claim is no mere theory. 
This is factual truth. 

We now know how deeply children 
are affected by their homes. For a 
while some psychologists went to ex- 
tremes, teaching that children are 
permanently formed in infancy. This 
is not true. Human nature is plastic 
and continually open to change. It is 
most plastic, however, in early child- 
hood; and character is more basically 
set there than some like to think. Our 
parents do not stop disciplining us 
when the physical action of spanking 
stops nor do they cease spoiling us 
when we leave home. Their disposi- 
tions, right or wrong, become for- 
mative conditions of our lives with 
which we have to contend as long as 
we live. 

The fruit seldom falls far from the 
tree. Sometimes it is carried else- 
where by extraneous forces. Not only 
apples but children are picked up and 
planted, for good or for ill, in alien 
soil. No parent should therefore judge 
himself completely responsible for the 
conduct of a wayward child nor must 
he boast too personally of a success- 
ful offspring. There is real freedom 
for the child, and other influences 
than parental ones help make him 








STRENGTHENING THROUGH 


what he is. But for the most part the 
fruit falls near by. Children are usu- 
ally mirrors in whom parents can see 
reflected their own images. For this 
reason, because of their own guilt, 
the older generation tends to be either 
too hard or too easy on its successor. 


Jesus grasped the right 
formula for a new life. “Make the tree 
good.” The good life can bear good 
fruit, not only in thoughts and deeds, 
but especially in good children. The 
most important crop to care for is 
the family fruit. The surest way to 
strengthen the spiritual life is to 
strengthen the spiritual life of the 
family. Children, to become creative 
and co-operative members of the fam- 
ily, need to experience genuine love 
at home from their early infancy. 
Newer understanding of physical be- 
ginnings makes the serene, believing 
mother a blessing even before the 
child is born. She who carries a new 
life may care for her child’s basic 
spiritual structure more than she 
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thinks by leading a life holy unto the 
Lord and peaceful for the world. 

Children need a constant home en- 
vironment of genuine love. Pious 
phrases or forced grins cannot fool 
them. They know love with their 
whole being and can separate appear- 
ance from reality. When parents abide 
in God’s love day by day both with 
each other and with the children, that 
love becomes the source of the child’s 
most basic security. Sham makes chil- 
dren detest the creed the parents pro- 
fess. Rebellious ministers’ children 
seek the reality of love away from all 
its false pretenses. Marriage quarrels 
are bad and sharp words hurt the 
children, but what really counts is the 
steady reality of the parents’ love for 
each other and for them. 


BiLowovutTs” can be 
forgiven and erased, and do not act as 
hindrances to renewed community ex- 
perience on a high level, but lack of 
love kicks the emotional underpinning 
from under the child. For the chil- 
dren’s sake—and they constitute the 
coming world—the parents must 
therefore find love. The test of such 
love is whether each carries the con- 
cerns of the other in his heart, 
whether he wants to shield his part- 
ner from blame or to blame her when 
something untoward has happened, 
whether he subordinates his _per- 
sonal desires to the family welfare, 
and grows to have no desire save the 
family happiness, or whether he wants 
what he wants when he wants it, 
whether he disciplines and eradicates 
personal faults or rationalizes them 
into virtues. 

Husbands, too, are often made or 
broken by their family life. Behind 
successful men often stand women 
who are themselves emotional suc- 
cesses. They may be of different types. 
Some may constitute the serene back- 
ground of emotional stability, symbol- 
izing and enacting spiritual strength. 
Others may be secure leaders from 
whom the husbands gather both inspi- 
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Famuy Devotions 


ration and actual guidance. Still others 
may be constant co-operators in a 
common venture. In all cases, how- 
ever, they provide the home life which 
the husband needs and give him a 
chance to contribute his best. 

To be sure, unmarried men and 
unhappily married men have often 
become famous, but the contribution 
of the well-rounded, naturally-bal- 
anced man has within it an unequaled 
fullness and effectiveness. For the 
steady welfare of society the world 
depends upon happily married people. 


Tuis is equally true of 
women. The loving husband, in fact, 
will want his wife to find life’s great- 
est happiness, whether by letting her 
have the children she craves, devote 
herself to family work devoid of 
straining decisions, co-operate with 
him in his work, or even find expres- 
sion in achievements of her own. 

Not only for individuals, however, 
whether children, husbands, or wives, 
but also for the church the family is 
the primary unit. Adults can be won 
more easily for the church through 
concern for their children than 
through any other motive. Here is 
the opportunity of the church, often 
mentioned but seldom used. Let fam- 
ilies be shown concretely spiritual 
living, therefore, and let the church 
be concerned with families as such. 

The corporate nature of the church 
and of the family in the church should 
be maintained as well as discussed. 
Yet how few families constitute a 
church at home, and how few wor- 
ship as families in public. If this can- 
not be done without disturbing the 
minister and congregation, something 
is radically wrong and the worship is 
faulty. Let reverence and discipline 
plus hallowed joy incorporate the 
small family community within the 
larger local church until both unite 
intensively and extensively in express- 
ing and fostering the family of God. 
When that happens within the very 
fiber of family life the best human 
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material for a better world has united 
with the fullest divine means. Win 
the family for the Christian enterprise, 
then the world is saved. 


Tue family will not be 
won, however, without an effective 
approach through the devotional life. 
We tend to ignore this center of 
Christian living, as if it would take 
care of itself. Evil wins by default. 
We blame our busy schedules, Father 
must hurry to work. Or mother has 
to get the children to school. Or 
brother has his vacation and is en- 
titled to sleep in the morning or to 
be with his date at night. There is 
thus no time for family devotions. 
Others dismiss it as old-fashioned. It 
is as passé, they feel, as the three- 
hour sermon. 

But family devotions are the most 
important part of family life. The 
family altar stands unavoidably at the 
center of its life, lit and used, or dark 
and abused. The family is a church 
by nature, a community under God, 
either free and outreaching or frus- 
trated and self-concerned. There is 
always time for what is deemed im- 
portant. The fault lies not in our lack 
of time but in our sense of values. 
What is time for, and how is it to be 
used by a Christian family if no time 
is allowed for worship? 


Tue proper time can 
be found somehow. Families can get 
up half an hour earlier. Much sleep 
is wasted by tensions. The worshiping 
family finds rest and peace in its wor- 
ship. A new happiness can heal and 
refresh the weary spirit. So wake the 
sleepy boy! Shake the drowsy girl! 
Leave the dishes on the table and the 
newspaper on the front step and join 
in duty or in joy the feast of family 
devotions! Some can do it at night, 
if the ages of the children permit. 
Or time can be taken before break- 
fast or dinner. 

Special services may be held on 
Sundays, holidays, or days of celebra- 


tion, The time is there! Members 
away from home can read the same 
passages and pray together in mem- 
ory, in the divine presence and in 
anticipation of reunion. Sometimes 
people may have to have devotions 
in smaller family sections, through 
force of circumstance. The Christian 
family, in any case, lives by family 
devotions. Strengthen those and you 
strengthen the family. Win the fami- 
lies and you win the world. 


Bur how is family de- 
votion conducted? If anyone can 
sing, and if one member can play an 
instrument, Christian hymns can be 
sung as a family. We begin our own 
family devotion each day that way. 
If each member chooses the hymn of 
the week, how many hymns soon be- 
come the rich background of later 
life. What a priceless Christian heri- 
tage to acquire! Let the baby choose 
“Jesus Loves Me” and do not tire of 
the simple words. Sing the adolescent 
hymns of youth, sharing your young 
girls’ fervor, and live with the sophis- 
ticated taste of your college boy. 

Let the whole family breathe in the 
beauty of Bach. All must unite in any 
individual’s selection of personal 
hymns, and no one need suppress his 
taste for Gospel songs or for hymns 
of the social gospel as well as for the 
great affirmations of faith in word 
and melody. Vigilance is necessary 
lest such hymn singing degenerates 
into routine. If the words are not 
being memorized, they are not being 
thought while sung. 


Use song also as a means 
of fellowship. How near to your wife 
you are when you hear her play and 
sing! . .. How your boy will be one 
with you while you sing hymns to- 
gether! Let the children play their 
instruments, well or haltingly, and 
sing with them. Learn to sing as a 
family in the car. Play alphabet games 
with Christian songs. and make melody 
with united hearts. Choose theme 
songs for trips so that all may join 
reverently in joyful praise or prayer. 
Or gather around the radio and sing 
with the programs. Or sit around the 
fire and sing to the Lord. 

Stand together in church and hear 
the young ones let out their voices on 
the hymns they have learned at home. 
If at all possible strengthen the spirit- 
ual life of the family through song. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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To many people, play is for the foolish or idle. But families that have 


learned to play have found one of the secrets of happiness. 


Reereation for the Family 


Dw you ever hear of a 
family that had no trouble getting the 
dishes washed? Here’s one! 

“[m thinking of a person whose 
initials are D.D.,” said father Gene 
Durham, of Evanston, Illinois, as he 
washed the plates. 

“Is the person living?” asked Lee. 
Soon the other members of the fam- 
ily take up the questions, and the 
Durhams once more play their “dish- 
washing game,” and the dishes are 
finished before the hidden person is 
discovered. (They carry on the game 
in the living room, then.) 

Here’s a church family who gave a 
guest from India the impression that 
they were Buddhists or Moham- 
medans! 

The H. D. Bollingers, when having 
an Indian student over for a meal, 
burned a little incense (to cover cook- 
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ing odors) in an ornamental Buddha. 
After pleasant conversation, the guest 
suddenly asked, “Is your family Chris- 
tian?” 

“Why .. . yes!” the Bollingers 
replied, shocked. 

“Well, I see no Christian symbols 
in your home,” reasoned the guest, 
“yet I see the symbols of two other 
religions—Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism.” (There was an orna- 
mental rug on the floor which, un- 


‘known to the family, was a Moham- 


medan prayer rug.) 

From this statement grew a family 
project. “Whew!” said the family, 
“we've got to get some Christian sym- 
bols here,” and they spent two years, 
off and on, planning and developing 


a family worship center. It was a proj- 
ect of family togetherness that proved 
to mean very much to them in later 
times of joy and crisis. 


SOMETIMES preachers 
do not have time for their families. 
Here’s one who had time. This par- 
ticular minister never let anything 
except dire emergency interfere with 
Saturday afternoon trips in Virginia. 
Every Saturday afternoon Dad would 
close up the study, and the family 
would walk (or ride) to the spot 
which they had chosen. Sometimes 
they would go out and read together 
in a beauty spot, or play quiet games. 
Sometimes the jaunt was into the 
woods where they would eventually 
have supper. It was a time of peace 
and quiet togetherness, which meant 
so much to the son of the family that 
it is being carried on in a similar way 
in his family. 

Recreation is a restoring, a re-creat- 
ing. It is the spirit of fellowship and 
play. For families it means anything 
they do and share in a joyful manner. 
Sometimes there is purpose in this 
joyful activity, and sometimes the 
family just has fun for the sheer joy 
of being together! All three of the 
families mentioned were operating in 
what we think are the best principles 
of family fun. (Sometimes just being 
silly together, in your own special 
family way, is better medicine than 
any doctor or psychiatrist could pre- 
scribe.) 


THESE three families— 
who played games while doing family 
work, who planned together in creat- 
ing a worship center in their home, 
and who took time away from re- 
sponsibilities to have an uninterrupted 
period together, were building per- 
sonality, as well as a sense of togeth- 
erness. Parents who do not spend joy- 
ful times with their families are cheat- 
ing themselves and their children of 
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that sense of fellowship and mutual 
dependence that cannot come from 
giving material things to children. 

The nature and value of play is still 
not fully understood in our country. 
Carving a civilization from a wilder- 
ness within a few generations is the 
remarkable achievement of the peo- 
ple of the United States. In the proc- 
ess, though, came a distortion of the 
relative values of work and play. With 
many people, work is still virtue, and 
play is for the foolish or the idle. 
(Mental institutions are filling with 
those who do not believe in taking 
time to relax.) 


Parr of the job of par- 
ents is to help children to live the 
kind of childhood that will result in 
happy memories. The happy homes 
of the future will be formed by those 
who have had happy homes in their 
own childhood--homes where love 
and respect abound, and where each 
person (child and parent) has a spe- 
cial place. 

The family must deliberately seek 
to save itself. So much is now going 
on that would destroy the family that 
parents and children (when children 
are old enough to see the values) must 
join together to try to save that which 
easily can be lost. Even the church 
has come between the family and its 
members, taking youth and adults and 
children off into age groups to meet 
their individual needs. The quick 
growth of the Sunday Evening Fel- 
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lowship idea in many churches shows 
that families do want to go to church 
together, and that they will do things 
together, if encouraged. It may be 
that the effect of television on the 
family will not be entirely harmful, 
for it at least has had a tendency to 
bring families back together. 


Do nc things together 
as a family can keep every member 
growing. In the out of doors there are 
trees to be observed, birds to be 
identified, bugs to be watched, ani- 
mal habits to be checked. All a par- 
ent (who wants to keep growing) has 
to do is to try to satisfy the questions 
of his children, and he will find op- 
portunity for digging out a liberal 
education. A parent can spur his chil- 
dren on toward further learning. by 
his attitude toward learning. He can 
also help to interpret a philosophy to 
the child. If he believes that “This Is 
Our Father’s World,” and that it op- 
erates on an amazing orderly plan, 
his children will soon know that, too. 

While it is important for the family 
to be together and to play and plan 
together, the family should be apart 
and play apart some of the time. Each 
person, especially mother, should have 
some time off for doing just what- 


ever she (or he) pleases. The thought- 
ful family will cook a meal occasion- 
ally to relieve mother of that responsi- 
bility, so that she can have some fun. 
Planning the meal can be fun and cre- 


ative for the other members of the ° 
family—even dad, 


Hossirs, in the fam- 
ily, perform this important individual- 
istic function. Children may learn the 
worth of hobbies by seeing their par- ‘ 
ents enjoying interesting hobbies: 
making things, collecting things, do- 
ing things, thinking up things. So long 
as it is not actually destructive or en- 
tirely too expensive, members of the 
family not only should have freedom 
to have hobbies, but should have en- 
couragement. If you want some fresh 
ideas on hobbies, get a copy of The 
Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, 
by E. E. Calkins, read it through, and 
see what these interests did for the 
author. 

True and deep enjoyment of lei- 
suretime activities may come after 
much effort, Just as you must practice 
in order to play the piano, so skills 
of the individual type come from dis- 
cipline. Parents can foresee future 
enjoyment for children and encour- 
age them to develop skills. A repu- 
tation as a good golfer, or an excel- 
lent quilter, or a home-run king may 
do more for a person’s sense of secu- 
rity than a million dollars in the bank. 
Lloyd Shaw’s story of a young: boy 
with a handicap who learned to square 
dance and in the process found a 
spiritual release is nothing new. 


It is the day-by-day, 
week-by-week living of wholesome 
family play and fellowship experiences 
that eventually counts. In collecting 
material for The Family Pleasure 
Chest we discovered that a family in 
Texas is building oneness by setting 
aside a special night for being to- 
gether. Nobody misses it if he can 
help it, although the young people 
feel the pull in other directions. 

Alex Osborn, in his book, Your 
Creative Power, suggests that our 
modern way of life has all but sub- 
merged the creative in us. He sug- 
gests as an exercise in creativity that 
you just relax and see what you can 
“think up”—especially in relation to a 
subject or a problem. Here is a sug- 
gestion to the family—if you are not 
satisfied with the kind and amount of 
your family fellowship, have a “think- 
ing-it-up” session and see what you 
can develop. From this session may 
grow a regular “family council,” in 
which the various problems and joys 
of family living may be shared. END 










Dr. Elliott to Direct 
Texas Laymen’s 


School 


Final plans for the laymen’s train- 
ing school were made at the Men’s 
Council of the Synod of Texas in 
Dallas, February 7. 

The school to be held at Mo- 
Ranch, Presbyterian owned camp, 
June 20 will train men, selected by 
the presbyteries, to serve as supply 
pastors for temporarily unfilled pul- 
pits. They will be schooled in the 
building of a worship service, a ser- 
mon, and similar phases. Dr. William 
M. Elliott of Dallas will serve as di- 
rector and teacher. The school is 
being sponsored under the auspices 
of Synod’s Men’s Council. 

The annual men’s conference will 
begin the same day at Mo-Ranch and 
continue to June 23. 

The Men’s Council voted at their 
meeting to do away with assessing 
in local churches. Each presbytery 
and the Synod will have within their 
budgets appropriations for the men’s 
work in Texas. 


Studies Relief Needs 
In Japan and Korea 


Rev. Paul B. Freeland, Secretary 
of Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid, Board of World Missions, is 
spending the month of May survey- 
ing refugee conditions and relief 
needs in Japan and Korea. The trip 
was approved by the Board of World 
Missions at its February meeting. 

Mr. Freeland will also visit the 
Church’s mission stations in ‘the two 
countries as well as study relief dis- 
tribution facilities. According to the 
report of the Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid, 
118,951 pounds of used clothing were 
sent to Church World Service by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., from 
January to October, 1951. The total 
for the period for all churches was 
1,729,603 pounds. 


Millard Appointed 
Professor at Austin 


Appointment of the Rev. James A. 
Millard, Jr., as Professor of Practical 
Theology and Director of Field 
Work has been announced by Dr. 
David L, Stitt, president, and the 
Board of Trustees, of Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas. 

A native of Bristol, Tennessee, Dr. 
Millard has been pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, since 1947. He has resigned 
to assume the professorship at Austin 
on April 1. 

Dr. Millard has the AB degree 
from Hampden-Sydney in Virginia, 
the BD degree, the Th.M. and Th.D. 
degrees from Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. He 
served as pastor of the Prytania Street 
Church, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
from 1943 to 1947. 

Dr. Millard has been very active in 
presbytery, synod and General As- 
sembly committees, including the 
Committee on the Minister and His 
Work, Stewardship committees in the 
Synods of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and the Committee for the Revision 
of Standing Rules of Presbytery of 
Louisiana and Arkansas. He has been 
a member of the General Assembly’s 
Judicial Committee since 1943. 


Packages to Missionaries 
The Committee on Overseas Re- 
lief and Inter-Church Aid, Board of 


Miller Cochairman, 


Negro Work Drive 


Dr. P. D. Miller, pastor, Druid Hills 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has been named to serve as co- 
chairman, with R. A. Farnsworth, 
Houston, Texas, of a $1,500,000 cam- 
paign for expanding Negro work in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Mr. Farnsworth was named by rep- 
resentatives of the Stillman College 
Board, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and the 
Board of Church Extension’s sub- 
committee on Negro Work, Atlanta, 
at a meeting in November. Dr. Mil- 
ler will serve with him in the cam- 
paign which is to be conducted dur- 
ing the church year 1953. 

Dr. Miller and Mr. Farnsworth, a 
successful Houston contractor, have 
had occasion to work together before. 
They served consecutive terms as 
Moderator of the Synod of Texas in 
1946 and 1947. They also worked to- 
gether in raising the money to pur- 
chase Mo-Ranch, Texas Synod’s con- 
ference grounds. Dr. Miller was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
San Antonio, from 1941 to 1948. Long 
interested in the field of home mis- 
sions, he served as educational secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee on 
Home Missions from 1929 to 1935. 

According to Dr. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Church Extension, Atlanta, the 
money from the campaign will be 
divided between the Board’s Division 
of Negro Work and Stillman College. 
The campaign was approved by the 
1951 General Assembly. The Division 


(Continued on page 55) 





World Missions, reports that it is now 
possible to send relief goods directly 
to our missionaries by international 
parcel post provided the packages 
do not weigh over twenty-two 
pounds. These packages must not be 
sent to APO addresses. Addresses of 
Korean missionaries can be found in 
the back of every other issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY. 
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Board of World Missions Announces 
5 New Appointees to Foreign Service 


At a recent meeting the Board of 
World Missions appointed five new 
missionaries. They are Rev. and Mrs. 
Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Jung, and Miss Willodene Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster have been 
appointed to evangelistic service in 
Japan. Mr. Lancaster grew up in 
China, the son of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis 
H. Lancaster, long-time missionaries 
to China. He is a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and Union Theo- 


Miss Willodene Smith 





Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, Jr. 
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logical Seminary. He has been serv- 
ing as Assistant Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, for the past year. 

Mrs. Lancaster, the former Virginia 
Barksdale of Waynesboro, Virginia, 
is a graduate of Agnes Scott College 
and the General Assembly’s Training 
School. She served as Director of Re- 
ligious Education in the Farmville 
Presbyterian Church, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia, before her marriage. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jung have been ap- 
pointed as medical missionaries to the 
Belgian Congo. Dr. Jung is a native 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, and re- 
ceived his D.D.S. from Loyola Uni- 
versity. He served his internship at 
Eastman Dental Dispensary in Roch- 
ester, New York, and has also taken 
work at Tulane University. Dr. Jung 
has been engaged in private dental 
practice in Zachary, Louisiana, for 
the last fourteen years. He is an 
elder in the Plains Presbyterian 
Church and Superintendent of the 
Sunday School. He was a Commis- 
sioner to the 1951 General Assembly 
in Orlando, Florida. 

Mrs. Jung, the former Frances El- 
len Shannon, was born in Macon, 
Mississippi. She is a graduate of Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women and 
Tulane University School of Social 
Work, where she received her de- 
gree in Medical Social Work. Until 
her marriage she was a medical social 
worker in Charity Hospital, New 


Orleans. The Jungs have two chil- 


dren, Shannon and Phil. 

Miss Willodene Smith has been ap- 
pointed to evangelistic-educational 
service with the field yet to be de- 
cided. Miss Smith is a native of Stan- 
ley County, North Carolina. She has 
attended Montreat College and will 
graduate from Queens College in the 
spring. She has served in vacation 
church schools and done similar work 
in the Synod of North Carolina and 
Mecklenburg Presbytery. At the pres- 
ent time she is serving as youth 
worker in the Seigle Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

All five appointees will attend the 
Appointees’ School at Montreat this 
summer before going to their fields. 
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Plan Special Services 
For RSV Publication 


Protestant church groups through- 
out the United States and Canada are 
planning special observances to mark 
the publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible next Septem- 
ber by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. H. LeRoy Brinninger of Chi- 
cago told the annual meeting of the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, that the number 
of participating cities and towns 
might total more than 3,000. He said 
that 681 communities already have 
planned observances. 

The celebrations will be held dur- 
ing Christian Education Week which 
opens Sunday, September 28, and con- 
tinues through World Communion 
Sunday, October 4. The new Bible 
will be published September 30. 

Courses of study to help American 
churchmen understand the Bible in 
the light of modern scholarship will 
be sponsored by the Division of Chris- 
tian Education in the fall, following 
publication of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. (RNS) 
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4 Growing Church 
in a Growing South 
Needs Workers! 











Who Supplies the Ministers and Missionaries? 


When has your church sent a boy into the ministry? 
Has a missionary ever come out of your congregation? 


Has any boy or girl from your Sunday School become a Director of Religious 
Education, or other full-time Church worker? 


Many Presbyterian churches have never supplied a single full-time Church worker. 


Plan Now 


—to present the call to the ministry from your pulpit 


—to let the young people of your church know something of the opportunities and privi- 
leges of full-time church work 


—to present personally the cause of full-time church service to a young person as the call 
of Christ to serve a world lost without God's salvation. 


President David L. Stitt, D.D. President James McDowell Richards, D.D. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary Columbia Theological Seminary 
100 West 27th Street, Austin 21, Texas Decatur, Georgia 


President Frank H. Caldwell, D.D. President Benjamin Rice Lacy, Jr., D.D. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
109 East Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia 


President Henry Wade Dubose, D.D. 
The General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 








(Continued from page 52) Dr. Broyles cited results of a recent 
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Free illustrated literature and prices are » the bare necessities of life. Christian 
: liaati ] schools and homes for the blind must 
yours without obligation. rescue them from beggary and neglect. 
Write today for folder N The John Milton Society for the 
Blind, officially sponsored agency of 
EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. _ than 50 Protestant oie ap in 
d the United States and Canada, ex- 
Rock Hall, Kent County, Marylon tends vital aid to such institutions 
overseas. Through the distribution of 
OuSs Christian literature, in nine languages, 
in Braille and talking book ‘form, 
the Society opens the way to a fuller 
life for blind children and adults 
everywhere. It differs from other 
agencies for the blind in that it is de- 
voted primarily to meeting the moral 
fol THE TRUE ECONOMY and religious needs of those it helps. 
4 OF LASTING SATISFACTION YOU CAN HELP 
zm de : : Leading churches all over In the words of our beloved president, 
rivi- America offer testimony to : Helen Keller, “There is no lovelier 
ask your doctor about . the true economy of long way to express one’s gratitude for 
= service and lasting satisfac- sight than to extend a helping hand 
call MM A i Cc oOo o : ‘eved in Bodif to someone in the dark.” Your gift 
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Miss Betty Diehl, takes stand as witness for 
defense in mock trial of “The People vs. 
Youth.” 


Judge Blames - 
Adults for Youth 
Failures 


Youth was convicted on two counts 
of failure to live up to the name of 
“Christian,” and Common Pleas Judge 
H. Clay Warth of Huntington, West 
Virginia, placed the defendant on 
“probation” for one year after a re- 
cent, dramatic session of the “Special 
Court of the People of Huntington.” 

The courtroom was the auditorium 
of Huntington’s First Presbyterian 
Church, and the bench was the pulpit 
normally occupied by Dr. Andrew R. 
Bird, Jr., pastor. Spectators were rep- 
resentatives of many different de- 
nominations. 

Judge Warth, in passing sentence, 
said, “Youth is entitled to more 
consideration than has been given it, 
for adulthood seems to have forgotten 
the young people. The whole com- 
munity is on trial. Therefore, you are 
all placed on probation on the condi- 
tion that you do your best to mend 
your ways and habits.” 

The people’s jury found Youth, 
represented by  seventeen-year-old 
Robert Eisenhuth, guilty of being 
Biblically illiterate and of not know- 
ing what being a Christian means, 
and of not sufficiently attending and 
supporting the Church in its pro- 
gram of worship, education, and serv- 
ice. 

Youth was acquitted of “following 
the wrong crowd,” and of “being in- 
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Robert Eisenhuth, seventeen-year-old youth 
of Huntington, W. Va., symbolizes Youth in 
mock trial. 


different to the problems of the 
world.” The jury was unable to agree 
on whether Youth spends most of his 
time and money on himself rather 
than in service. 

Persons prominent in civic life of 
Huntington and young people active 
in church and school affairs partici- 
pated in the novel vesper program, 
a regular Sunday evening service at 
the church. Stories and pictures of the 
trial appeared Monday morning on 
the front page of Huntington’s 
Herald-Dispatch. 

Domestic Relations Judge Frank 
Eaton served as prosecutor, assisted 
by Attorney Russell C. Dunbar. At- 
torneys O. P. Keadle and C. W. 
Strickling were counsel for the de- 
fense. 

Young Eisenhuth is a senior at 
Huntington’s Marshall High School. 

The long session began with testi- 
mony by a witness for the prosecu- 
tion who said that only 30 per cent 
of 40,000 students surveyed had even 
a meager knowledge of the Bible. An- 
other witness declared there are 26 





A FIVE YEAR 
GOAL 


For Union Seminary 
Richmond, Va. 


A STATEMENT OF OUR 
NEEDS 


To expand and improve the “Physi- 
cal Tools,’ necessary to perform a 
larger share of God’s work: 
Dormitories (converted 

from faculty homes)... $ 120,000 
Married Students Dorm. 380,000 
Rehabilitation of Pres- 
ent Dormitories 
Homes for more Fac- 
ulty Members 
Enlargement of Library 


100,000 


160,000 
200,000 


$ 960,000 


To undergird the “Teaching Pro- 
gram,” necessary to perform a 
larger share of God’s work: 
Endowment for Dept. of 
Field Work 
Endowment for Dept. of 
Graduate Studies 
Endowment for Chair 
of Preaching 
Endowment for Chair 
of Biblical Theology .. 
Endowment for Other 
Faculty Salaries 


$ 250,000 


To serve the “Ministers in the 
Field,” as it is necessary to perform 
a larger share of God’s work: 
Endowment for the 
“Continuing Education 
100,000 
Endowment for dis- 
seminating Biological 
Scholarship through 
“Interpretation” and 
other publications 
Endowment for expand- 
ing the Library’s book 
and periodical pur- 
chases and operations 


Total Five Year Goal 


$2,510,000 











million young people who have no 
religious interest and who do not be- 
long to any church. 

William Matthews, professor of 
Bible at Marshall College, appearing 
for the defense, said that youth is 
concerned with religion for two rea- 
sons—that youth believes in service, 
and that service requires faith. He 
was answering a charge that youth 
spends the great majority of his time 
and money on himself rather than 
in service. 
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Christian Laymen’s Observations Brought 
Out in Conference on the Christian 


and His Daily Work 


@ In response to a request from the 
World Council of Churches, tie jirst 
North American Lay Conferenze on 
the Christian and His Daily Work 
was held recently in Buffalo, New 
York. Laymen from 34 U.S. and Ca- 
nadian communions attended, and the 
following are some of the observa- 
tions of lay speakers representing dif- 
ferent professions. 
Tue Eprrors 


@ Al Whitehouse, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, district director, C.1.O, United 
Steelworkers: “Laymen represent 98 
per cent of the Church’s manpower. 
The Church needs laymen who will 
share with the clergy the task of 
carrying the Christian message seven 
days a week.” 


@ J. Irwin Miller, Columbus, Indiana, 
industrialist: “Ministers should not 
duck civic issues such as labor, schools, 
and housing, just because both opin- 
ions are represented in the congrega- 
tion.” Then turning his remarks to the 
layman, he warned against the ob- 
structions presented by pious reaction- 
aries who swing a heavy purse, men 
compensating for personal failure in 
some other relationship, and the busi- 
nessman who thinks the Church 
should support business because busi- 
ness supports the Church. “The solu- 
tion,” Miller said, “is in individual 
repentance—not the businessman who 
repents the sins of labor leaders or the 
union man repenting the sins of bus- 
iness, or laymen who repent the sins 
of the clergy, or clergy who repent 
the sins of laymen, but men who pray, 
‘Lord have mercy on me, a sinner.” 


@ Jerry Voorbis, Chicago, Illinois, 
former U. S. Congressman from Cali- 
fornia: “The Christian in politics is 
constantly confronted with the neces- 
sity of choosing a more desirable 
course when none of them is com- 
pletely in accord with his highest 
principles. This is unavoidable in a 
democratic society, where politics is 
necessarily the business of compro- 


: ” 
. 


muse. 


@ Donald C. Stone, Washington,D.C., 
government employee: “Since many 
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people think government jobs are 
tainted, it might help if the pastor 
announced in Sunday service that 
‘George Smith has this past week be- 
gun his career in the service of the 
state; we in the Church wish him 
Godspeed and Christian effectiveness 
in his duties.’ ” 


@ John Wickham, Cutchogue, New 
York, farm operator: “The Christian 
farmer has an obligation to society to 
feed it, and to the land which is under 
his stewardship. Withholding of food 
to enhance a bargaining position is 
unchristian. Migrant workers are the 
responsibility of both farmers, and 
the people who eat the fruits and 
vegetables the migrants pick.” 


@ Dr. Horace M. Bond, Pennsylvania, 
president of Lincoln University: “The 
medical profession has high ethical 
standards but often endorses policies 
tending to limit the expansion of fa- 
cilities for medical education and the 
number of young men who can qual- 
ify for it. If members of the educa- 
tional profession were more ade- 
quately paid they would come closer 
to a genuine Christian vocation.” 


@ C. A. Capron, New York City 
attorney: “The pursuit of justice, the 
upholding of the law is not neces- 
sarily Christian—this further factor is 
needed—that Christian motive and 
Christian belief shall be made the 
basis for decision and action.” 


@ Fred K. Kirchner, Albany, New 
York, scientist: “Science can never 
become a substitute for faith nor ful- 
fill the functions of religion. We re- 
gard faith not as credulity about the 
many things of small consequence, but 
as firm convictions about those few 
things which really matter, upon 
which men may base the whole course 
and tenor of their living.” 


@ Dr. Stringfellow Barr, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, university professor: 
“The Christian teacher ought to at- 
tempt to resolve conflicts between 


science and religion when these ap- 
pear in his course material. Religion 
and science ought not to be isolated 
the one from the other, but presented 
in meaningful integration.” 


@ Mrs. Marechal-Neil E. Young, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, -high school 
principal: “The Christian teacher 
could give important religious instruc- 
tion without violating the principle of 
Church-State separation, through in- 
struction and example—helping all 
children to be more consecrated to 
the faith of their choice.” 


@ Mrs. Austin L. Kimball, Buffalo, 
New York, housewife: “The woman 
must set the stage for a Christ-cen- 
tered home. Unless she insists on 
church attendance and Christian val- 
ues there will be none. Although 
women do not mind preparing for 
the church suppers, church programs 
and policies might be enriched by the 
inclusion of women in all areas of 
church life.” 


@ Henry Endress, New York City, 
executive of a Lutheran Layman’s 
Movement: “What can we do to en- 
courage the Church to set a Christian 
example in employment and person- 
nel practices? Inadequate salary levels 
and antiquated labor policies have 
forced us to capitalize on Christian 
convictions and exploit the time and 
talents of our employees.” 





IT’S GOING TO BE A 


HOT SUMMER 


Order yourself a pair 
of cool—lightweight 


BLACK 


RAYON CLERGY 
TROUSERS 
Made exclusive for the 
CLERGY. § 5 9 5 
@ Sizes 28 to 42 
Write for circular 


e@ FULL CUT 
TAILORED 
WORKMANSHIP 
@ FRANK SALES COMPANY 
634 Gordon Street, Box 723 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CuNNINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for ‘Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century 
producing women of 
superior qualities.” 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.., S. 
Now Awarding Degrees of 
BACHELOR of ARTS and 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
b. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
estern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 

An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 
Christian culture and thorough scholar- 

ship 
Personal attention to students 

R. B. PURDUM, President 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Coeducational. Dis- 
tinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited—first 
two years of college. Music, business. Dormi- 
— for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate 

: Send for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigoress Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business. education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra-mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 
Offers A.B. Degree 
New courses for 1952-53 will include 
NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
111th Session Begins Sept. 10 

















Write REGISTRAR for information 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

r Christian emphasis. Educational 

- excellence A.A. and A.S. degrees. 

a Scientific tests. Major sports. Gen- 

; eral college, business, preparatory 

: department with 10th, 11th, 12th 
grades. Write for catalog. 

P. O. Box 38-A Maxton, North Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 

college for women. Men accepted as day 

students. 

For information write the Registrar. 


Professor for each ten students. 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, Pres. 





FAMILY DEVOTIONS 


(Continued from page 49) 


If the history of a hymn can be ob- 
tained, that hymn becomes more 
meaningful. Some member of the fam- 
ily could make such information a 


hobby. 
F aMIy reading is also 


of great importance. The Bible should 
be read each day. We read it in suc- 


cessive portions only when all mem- 
bers living at home are present. It 
does not take long to get through the 
New Testament by reading only one 
paragraph each day in the Revised 
Standard Version. Sometimes the 
father will read aloud and all those 
who can read will follow along in 
their own Bibles. Sometimes another 
member will take over. Or sometimes 
verses may be read in turn. 

Selected passages from the Old 


Testament are also suitable for family 
reading. Much Old Testament ma- 
terial, however, is better covered 
through readings in the Children’s 
Bible or in books of Old Testament 
stories, and not as family devotions. 

Discussion of what is read should 
be natural. If discussion is not spon- 
taneous, that shows either too much 
hurry or not enough interest. Sig- 
nificant comments can be elicited 
from children. It is advisable to read 
both King James, for its majestic 
beauty, and modern translations. If 
various members have different ver- 
sions they often pipe up with great 
excitement when differences of mean- 
ing are discovered. Such differences 
tend to teach youngsters not to take 
the Bible at too literal a level. One or 
more commentaries should be handy. 
Actually the use of commentaries 
need consume very little time. What 
can better overcome Biblical illiteracy 
than such an introduction to the Bible 
at home as a part of family life? 


THE family should not, 
of course, stop with the Bible nor 
with formal devotional reading. There 
is good material available in books 
about the Bible or in selected stories 
from it. Numerous devotional man- 
uals of real help are available. . . . It 
is hard to convey how much joy and 
instruction we have received from 
Pilgrim’s Progress . . . and similar 
standard treasures. There is some bio- 
graphical and fictional material suit- 
able for family use, but we need much 
more. No family must ever be so busy 
or so indifferent that they fail to find 
the rich rewards awaiting them in 
this sphere of Christian literature. 

Family prayers should be simple 
and natural. We find kneeling to be 
generally the best position to assume. 
When the floor is drafty, however, or 
when some member of the family 
does not get dressed on time, common 
sense must govern the matter of pos- 
ture. The children catch their par- 
ents’ attitudes. If they truly pray in 
the Spirit the children know it. If they 
do it mostly as a duty the children 
soon sense that. Then, if ever, the par- 
ents need to relax, to recall to whom 
they are praying and to feel the di- 
vine restoration, in order for the 
family altar to become the joy and 
power it ought to be. 


In our circle we begin 
by letting the youngest pray first. 
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Children can pray before they can 
talk. The baby will learn by feeling 
the emotional warmth of a mother’s 
or father’s prayers. He may slip in 
and out between the parents’ knees, 
but as soon as he begins to talk at all 
he will join in the amens, It is surpris- 
ing how soon an infant will partici- 
pate in the Lord’s Prayer with which 
we end our daily devotions. As soon 
as he can speak the baby can be 
taught to pray for the dear ones and 
to say “Thank you, Father.” From 
then on the child will pray more ma- 
turely as he grows, and as he learns 
from his parents and older brothers 
and sisters. Very often a child’s 
prayer will be dull and scattered. But 
that is no shortcoming. That is the 
way of life. And frequently children 
will startle their elders by the depths 
of their insights and by the sterling 
qualities of their sympathies. 

After the youngest child has fin- 
ished we pray in turn according to 
age, ending with the father of the 
family. We do so even when visitors 
are present. Occasionally one or the 
other parent may have to recall for 
the family how important the meet- 
ing with God really is and help lift 
the prayer to a higher level. Most im- 
portant, however, is the genuineness 
of the experience of God and the lift- 
ing up of the occasion for the Spirit 
to take charge beyond our faltering 
speech and wavering attention. 


Famiy prayers, how- 
ever, are of little worth unless the 
family has a real sense of family voca- 
tion. When the whole family shares 
day by day in what the breadwinner 
is doing, not only in conversation 
about it but in dedication before God, 
somehow the truth that man cannot 
live by bread alone becomes vitally 
apparent. As each child raises to God 
his parents and their work, a com- 
mon sense of challenge and of achieve- 
ment grips the family. 

In our own family the children put 
upon me an ever deeper obligation 
as they keep praying that God may 
give me the right words to say or to 
write. When I am away from home, 
I am never without the assurance of 
being lifted up in prayer by the fam- 
ily I have left behind. When I face a 
trying occasion the face of my wife 
at prayer flashes on my mind, banish- 
ing doubt and instilling joy and confi- 
dence. 

God uses the whole family. He 
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promises that the prayers of even two 
or three for the coming of the King- 
dom will be heard. How much, then, 
can a believing family achieve? Indi- 
vidualism is destroyed, individuals 
become merged, and social motiva- 
tion becomes real. We have had chil- 


dren visit us who have prayed with | 


such beauty for their parents’ work, 
that we have actually witnessed how 
every honest vocation can be felt, en- 
joyed, and enacted together by a truly 
praying family. 


THe basic vocation of 
the family is not the father’s or 
mother’s personal profession. Each 
family is an intensive unit whose most 
important job is to be the church, the 


family of God on a small scale. Each’ 


family has as its primary and main 
task to glorify God and to hasten the 
coming of His Kingdom. In this call- 
ing what each member does, from the 
oldest to the youngest, is thus of com- 
plete importance. 

Every member of the family must 
be aware of what each of the others 
is doing and enter into it with total 
abandon, Each member lifts up all the 
others in prayer, remembering their 
needs, cares, or particular doings for 
the day. Whenever something signifi- 
cant, good or ill, happens to any mem- 
ber all the others are ready to bear 
and to share it. 

By means of such prayer one’s 
sense of values is altered. Parents do 
not want their children to shine in 
school or in the club in order to 

(Continued on page 63) 
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J.P REDINGTON 4&CO. 


= DEPT. 131 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











DALTON CARPET 


$0’ for A1sle installation 

27” for wall-to-wall 

Cardinal Red and Imperial Burgundy has long 
been the choice of Furnishing Committees. 
Five other suitable Church colors are available 
to enhance the beauty and add to the dignity of 
your Church. 

Have your local dealer write for samples and 
prices. 


CARPET CO. 
295 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y 





() For over 35 years Western Waterproofing 








Give Your Church 
NEW LIFE! 


Restoration of 
St. Vincent's Church, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 


This... 


ET Saat, 





RESTORE its original 
STRENGTH and BEAUTY 
..at @ fraction 

of replacement cost! 


Co. has been adding years to the life of 
cherished old churches and church-owned 
institutional buildings... by expert 


MASONRY RESTORATION 
TUCKPOINTING « COMPLETE 
WATER DAMAGE PROTECTION 


Western’s fully insured and guaranteed = 
services can save your church thousands 
of dollars. For inspection and estimate 
without obligation, 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO., Dept. LG 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


[] | am interested in an inspection and 
estimate without obligation. 


(] Please send literature on your services. 


Name Title 





Organization 


Address 
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SEE YOU AT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 10) 


—What Now?” Leaders and potential leaders are trained 
to guide local study groups. Various “how to” sessions 
deal with latest techniques in recreation, worship and 
projects. 

Hotel reservations should be made with the Manager, 
Montreat Hotels, Montreat, N. C., or with one of Mon- 
treat’s many private homes. Between 400 and 500 delegates 
from sixteen Southern states are expected to attend. 


Montreat Superintendents’ 
Conference 


July 11-13 


The Assembly Superintendents’ Conference at Montreat 
is scheduled this summer for the week end of July 11-13. 

Two hundred superintendents will gather to discuss 
mutual problems, to study ways of improving their church 
schools, and to find inspiration through fellowship. 

MANY WILL BE newly appointed superintendents, seeking 
instruction for their new work. Others will be veteran 
superintendents, looking for fresh ideas. A large number 
will be men who have attended the conference before 
and who know its value. Some will have their expenses 
paid by their local church out of funds set aside for 
leadership education. Many will be paying their own 
way, counting it their privilege to spend both time and 
money in preparing themselves for more effective service 
to their Lord. 

THEME ‘OF THE CONFERENCE will be “The Word of God 
for Today.” Keynote address will be delivered by T. O. 
Andrew of Atlanta, Georgia, superintendent in the Druid 
Hills Church of that city and chairman of the Assembly 
Superintendents’ Council. 

The conference gets under way at 9:30 Friday morning, 
July 11, with an open forum on the subject, “Unload 
Your Troubles.” It closes Sunday morning with the church 
service in Montreat Auditorium. 

CHIEF FEATURE of the program is its ample provision for 
group discussions. On Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning, the groups will be determined largely by the 
size Sunday schools represented, so that superintendents 
with like problems may be together, On Saturday after- 
noon the groups will be formed according to special sub- 
jects, as follows: “Worship in the Church School,” “Stew- 
ardship in the Church School,” “Records and Reports in 
the Church School,” “Leadership Training in the Smaller 
Church,” “Leadership Training in the Larger Church,” 
“Audio Visuals in the Church School,” and “The Work 
of the Religious Education Committee.” Outstanding 
leaders have been secured for these discussion groups. 

On Friday evening the Superintendents’ Conference will 
meet with the DRE Workshop to hear an address by Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston. His subject will be “Basic Convictions 
for Christian Education Today.” 

Although this is called a Superintendents’ Conference, 
it is not designed for superintendents alone, but also for 
other general officers of the Church school and for mem- 
bers of local church religious education committees. 

Program folders supplying information concerning the 


program, leadership, accommodations, cost, and registra- 
tion have been mailed to all superintendents. For additional 
copies write to the Department of Church School and 
Field Administration of the Board of Christian Education, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR LEADERS 


Montreat, North Carolina 
July 15-24 


David B. Walthall, Dean 
Theme: “The Word of Life for Life Today” 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


ROY A. HOGREFE, CONSULTANT 
Double Period Classes—g:00-10:15 and 10:25-11:40 a.m. 


Laboratory Courses * (Limited to persons who have not had pre- 
vious laboratory work) 


Mrs. W. L. McIntosh 
Mrs. R. L. Pettit 
Mattie Mae Gallaher 


Mrs. L. B. Mallard 
Susan Williams 

Mrs. George M. Cole 
Elizabeth Glasscock 
Mrs. E. C. Brink 
Mrs. Frank L. Elvery 
Annie Laurie Newton 
Mrs. Frank P. Early 
Mrs. P. E. Gragg 


Single Period Courses 


Home and Church Working Together 
for Children (first period) 


Creative Work and Enterprise in 
Children’s Groups 
(Same course offered from 9:00- 
10:15 and 10:25-11:40 a.m.) 


Teaching Nursery Children (221b) 
Teaching Kindergarten Children (231b) 
Teaching Primary Children (241b) 


Teaching Juniors (251b) 


Roy A. Hogrefe 


Josephine Newbury 


YOUTH WORK 
JOHN S. MCMULLEN, CONSULTANT 


Double Period Classes—o:00-10:15 and 10:25-11:40 a.m. 


Clinic for Leaders of Pioneers{ (com- 
bining understanding of pupils, meth- 
ods of teaching, organization of pro- 
gram, and use of the Bible and other 
materials. Interest groups to meet 
varying needs) Gladys Jackson 

Thomas C. Rhea 

Mrs. Richard Farrier 

Clinic for Leaders of Seniors} (same 
pattern as above) Sara Little 

Robert P. Douglass 

Ruth See 


Single Period Courses 

The Church’s Program for Seniors (sec- 
ond period) 

Youth and the Missionary Program of 
the Church (Church Extension and 
World Missions) for leaders of Pio- 
neers and Seniors (first period) 


Mrs. J. W. McQueen 


Mrs. L. M. McCutchen 
Marietta Yarnell 


ADULT WORK 


S. J. PATTERSON, JR., CONSULTANT 
Double Period Class—g :00-10:15 and 10:25-11 :40 a.m. 


Clinic for Leaders of Adults (same pat- 
tern as above) with interest groups 


* All laboratory classes limited to thirty adults and twenty children. 
+ Limited to forty adults. 
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in Men’s Work, Women’s Work, 

Young Adult Work, Older Adult 

Work, Family Life, as needed ....... Price H. Gwynn 
John L. Fairly 


Single Period Course 
Adults and the Missionary Program of 
the Church (Church Extension and 
World Missions) second period ....... Mrs. L. M. McCutchen 
Marietta Yarnell 


ADMINISTRATION 
W. NORMAN COOK, CONSULTANT 
Double Period Class—g :00-10:15 and 10:25-11 :40 a.m. 


Clinic for Administrators (same pat- 
tern as above) 
MONIC TOE. noo, bcos )e'o. 9°90 Siw ae Siblo oat Lee J. Gable 
Interest groups for: 
Pastors, superintendents, local church 
Religious Education Committee mem- 
REG ore shane, doa sere vine eae oleae aoa Morris D. Warren 
Directors of Religious Education ....Lee J. Gable 
Presbytery and Synod Religious 
Education Committee members, also 
ICED, WW OREEOS = ig 6 ois ce dba weeweediac W. Norman Cook 


WORKERS IN THE SMALL CHURCH 
JAMES M. CARR, CONSULTANT 
Double Period Class—g :00-10:15 and 10:25-11 :40 a.m. 


Clinic (same pattern as above) provid- 
ing work of a practical nature, under 
the direction of the Department of 
Town and Country Church of the 
Board of Church Extension, to meet 
the needs of the small church super- 
intendent, pastor, teacher, and other 
WUE seins. Cs S's cia ca a oat eared James M. Carr 
Marie Gibert 


SKILL SHOPS 


Double Period Classes—g :00-10:15 and 10:25-11:40 a.m. 


Opportunity for combined study and practice, through development of 
a project, participation in activity, learning of new art or technique. 


RTO WNNO oor cretaie.s cicie ose Sone enentode Robert E. Fakkema 
POE WISAOE 865505 kG ores SSCS Ralph E. Kipp 

William M. Belk 
Music in Christian Education .......... Mrs. Madeline D. Ingram 


Robert Thatcher 


WORKSHOP FOR TEACHER CONSULTANTS 
MRS. FLOY S. HYDE, CONSULTANT 
Double Period Class—g :00-10:15 and 10:25-11:40 a.m. 


For present and prospective leaders 
in the “Teacher Consultant—Train- 
REM CRE SEI oo oc dee he ble eigidieea Mrs. Floy S. Hyde 
Mrs. L. C. Majors 


PERSONAL ENRICHMENT 


Single Period Courses 
Jesus and His Teachings (124b) (first 


ENGELS. sat sa share Rin: <catig, we ud sth eras ea Price H. Gwynn 
The Prophets and Their Messages (sec- 
OM UME ow. docs SES ss ov een ole Walter Barlow 
FEATURES 
WORSHIP 8 :40-8':55 a... ai sa.o0s seas I. M. Ellis 
BIBLE HOUR: 11::s5-tatsoiagit. <. .4.4 W. A. Benfield, Jr. 
BOOKS ON PARADE .............. B. Lewis 
AUDIO-VISUAL PREVIEWS (af- 
NOUNOND ccs cos boas Valen va Seer Ralph E. Kipp 
William M. Belk 
EVENING PROGRAMS (Auditorium) 
7:30 p.m, 
WHOMERE, Fs.c. 6 | hoc namtaen once wake e Oeaier Walter Barlow 
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Inspirational address on Children’s 
Work, followed by informal exhi- 
bition of Children’s Work activi- 


ties—Wednesday, July 23 ......... Charles E. S. Kraemer 
Fun and Folk Games (after vespers) ..Robert E. Fakkema 
Selected films (after vespers) ........ Ralph E. Kipp 


William M. Belk 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


PROTON Sad iad oe 4 RHE RI OS William M. McCorkle 
PORES 5 6-s aber 5-4 8 amid bib Were Riel ele nee Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


TUITION FEE—$5.00 


For information regarding hotel reservations, write—C. A. Stubbs, 
Mgr., Montreat Hotels, Moritreat, North Carolina. 

To register in the Summer School for Leaders, please send Regis- 

tration Card and fee of $5.00 to—DEPARTMENT OF LEADERSHIP 

EDUCATION @ BOX 1176 @ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Education Directors’ 
Workshop 
July 10-15 


The 1952, DRE Workshop at Montreat will feature Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston as principal speaker and Dr. Rachel 
Henderlite as Bible teacher. The conference will begin at 
3:00 p. m., Thursday, July 10, and end at 12:15 p. m., 
Tuesday, July 15. Approximately 100 Directors of Relig- 
ious Education from churches across the Assembly will 
be enrolled. 

Dr. Alston, President of Agnes Scott College, will de- 
liver four addresses on the subject, “Basic Convictions for 
Christian Education Today.” Dr. Henderlite, Professor of 
Bible at Assembly’s Training School, will conduct a Bible 
Hour on each of the five mornings of the conference. 

Miss Elise Merriam, DRE for First Presbyterian Church 
of Tallahassee, Florida, will be conference worship leader. 

The schedule provides six workshop periods, with five 
subjects offered as electives: 

(1) “The Work of a DRE,” (especially for new DRE’s) 
to be led by Ernest Andrews, Central Presbyterian 
Church, Bristol, Virginia. 

(2) “Locating and Guiding Workers” (Leadership Edu- 
cation in Churches Under 700 Members) to be led by 
Miss Sara Little, Assembly’s Training School. 

(3) “Developing a Trained Leadership” (Leadership Edu- 
cation in Churches over 700 Members) to be led by Dr. 
David B. Walthall, Board of Christian Education. 

(4) “Christian Education for Adults” (including Young 
Adults), to be led by Miss Evelyn Green, Board of 
Women’s Work. 

(5) “A Purposeful Youth Program,” to be led by Miss 
Virginia Ann Gates, Central Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Dr. James R. Sydnor, Assembly’s Training School, will 
be in charge of music for the entire DRE Workshop. 

The Workshop fee will be five dollars. Members will 
be housed in College Hall. For further information, write 
to Miss Elizabeth McWhorter, Program Chairman, First 
Presbyterian Church, State Street at Church and Clinch, 
Knoxville 15, Tennessee, or to Miss Stratton Lee, Presi- 
dent of the DRE Association, First Presbyterian Church, 
First Avenue at Eleventh Street, Columbus, Georgia. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SEE YOU AT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 61) 


Registration for the DRE Workshop will be held 
Thursday, July 10, 3:00-5:00 p. m. in College Hall. 
Advance room reservations may be secured by sending 
a $5.00 deposit to Mr. C. A. Stubbs, Manager, Montreat 
Hotels, Montreat, N. C. 


MEN -AT-MONTREAT 
July 10-13 
An Assembly-Men’s Conference 
MAJOR EMPHASIS: Men’s Work in the Local Church 


To Enlist All Men for Christ and the Church 
24 Workshop Sections 


How to Organize a Local 
Men’s Group 

Men’s Work in the Local 
Church 

Publicity and Promotion 
for Local Church 


Scout Troop and Boy’s 
Club 
Negro Youth Conferences 


Starting an Outpost Sun- 


day School or a New 
Chapel 

Programs for Local 
Churches 

Fun and Entertainment 
for Local Church Meet- 
ings of Men 

Organization and Train- 
ing of Synod and Pres- 
bytery Councils 

The Secretary’s Job 

Budgets 


Every Church in the 
Presbytery 
A Tithing Campaign’ 


United Community Ac- 
tion for Moral Clean-up 


Evangelism in the Local 
Church 


Personal Witnessing 

Prayer and Meditation for 
Spiritual Growth 

Teaching the Men’s Bible A Man and Family Wor- 
Class ship 

A Christian Mission to How to Use the Bible for 
Men Spiritual Strength 

Supplying Vacant Pulpits Personal Ethical Standards 
and Other Speaking for Today 
Engagements 


Organization of Men in Public Church Worship 


Happy Fellowship—Scenic Mountain Trips 
Make Reservation now through Montreat Hotels, 
Montreat, N. C. 











INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PS112 450 Park Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 


(Continued from page 7) 

be a Christian in the world we live in. 
Surely it takes courage to speak out 
for fair government when the lack of 
an education makes it difficult for us 
to express ourselves well. It isn’t easy | 
for a politician to speak out in a 
Christian voice in the midst of a 
babble of corrupt political talk. It is 
an act of courage to risk failure rather 
than to resort to sharp business prac- 
tices. 

Because these families were willing 
to live according to the teachings of 
Jesus, they have been able to raise the 
whole moral tone of the communities 
in which they live. “This world is a 
better or worse place because of what 
you do,” I have often heard my pastor 
say. “What difference does it make 
what I do?” some people ask them- 











I Want to Contact 
New WRIFERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
d for FREE DETAIL No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Independence Bldg. Dept. 468-90 
Colorado Springs, Coio 








CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective. and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 

jj attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 

} Illus. Catalog PS. - * 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Pye aie CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
, BAPTISMAL #°} 
DOCTORS j 


selves. “I’m only one person.” But it 
does make a difference. Your example 
may mean everything to someone 
who takes you as his model. Isn’t that 
a grave responsibility? 





SERVING GUL INSTITUTIONS 


ALL POPULAR SIZES 
Also folding benches 
and other equipment 


FAST 


WRITE FOR DETAILS Now! DELIVERY §f 
Manufactured Exclusive ly by 
oy JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


\e] 3. mel aai@ 2% 
ractory Franklin Park, Een ois 
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(Continued from page 59) 
gratify them. Neither do they want 
the children to work off their own 
frustrations. Rather they would have 
their children be Christian and do 
their best as Christians above all else. 

Parents pray that their children may 
hallow God’s name and strive to serve 
humanity. A narrow competitive spirit 
is thus broken through and the co- 
operative attitude takes its place. The 
family is not pitted against other in- 
dividuals or families. The parents 
are concerned that the children be 
thoughtful of other children’s feel- 
ings; that they do not make them 
feel inferior. They want their chil- 


dren to be genuine. The children also 


know that they are loved for them- 
selves, for what they are, and not 
because they win prizes and reflect 
credit on their parents. 


W HERE else can the 
children learn so well the meaning 
of the social or co-operative spirit? 
If the children truly feel that the par- 
ents want above all to be good neigh- 
bors, that they really want to help 
and to honor those whom they deal 
with, the children have already caught 
such attitudes. Our world is perish- 
ing for lack of social motivation. 

-We say that the world could be 
different if it were not for human 
nature. We could treat the races dif- 
ferently if only we could eradicate the 
prejudices which exist. We could have 
a different economic order if only we 
could cultivate individual initiative 
and responsible concern in such a 
manner that the use of property for 
the common good would not mean 
totalitarianism and bureaucracy. We 
could overcome nationalism if only 
early juvenile emotions would not 
block adult perception. We could do 
away with denominationalism if we 
could only attain a vision of the com- 
mon good which yet permits differ- 
ences of expression. Where, however, 
can such feelings be learned as well 
as in the Christian family? 

We need a sense of vocation in our 
work. This is a large undertaking, 
and the major part of it must be ac- 
complished at home. Let the family 
find the meaning of its common task 
around the family altar. What lies 
outside and beyond consists in letting 
the domestic hearth reflect and make 
real God’s family of all mankind. 
When the wholeness of the human 
race becomes real through the single 
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family and when the real vocation of 
the latter envisages all society as a 
community of common concern un- 
der a common God, then alone can 
the family achieve its end and life 
take on its deepest meaning. 

The Christian family can best break 
down social barriers and cement satis- 
factory community relations. It can 
widen the horizons of understanding 
and co-operation unto the bounds of 
the world and until the end of time. 
Win the family effectively for Christ 
and you will win the church and the 
world. Strengthen the spiritual life of 
the family, in all aspects and dimen- 
sions, and you will hasten in the surest 
way the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. END 


; Reprinted from Strengthening the Spiritual 
Life, by Nels F. S. Ferré. Used by permission 
of Harper & Brothers, publishers. 





If we work upon marble it will perish; if 
we work upon stone it will crumble to dust; 


- but if we take a child and train it well, we 


rear a monument which time can never ef- 
face. ° 
—Dean Farrar. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
/ Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 


one dozen sent postpaid. 


59 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass 
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Washburn Storage Co. 


MOVLING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columbus—Macon, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 























UNCLE SAM WAS 
A WISE TRADER 
Way Back in ‘67! 








“Two cents per acre I’ll pay and 
not a penny more,’ Uncle Sam told 
the Czar back in March 1867. So the 
Russians—being reasonable people to 
deal with in those days—signed the 
deed, and Alaska came under the 
American flag. Since then, 85 years 
of government by the United States 
haven’t been enough to win statehood 
for “The Great Country,” and Alaska 
remains a territorial storehouse of 
wealth and glorious promise for the 
future. 
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Presbyterian Survey and Presby- 
terian ACTION, in co-operation with 
the Northern Pacific Railway and the 
Alaska Steamship Company, will take 
a fine, large company of readers to 
see the magnificence and beauty of 
Alaska next summer. Mark your cal- 
endar—July 21 to Aug. 10—for 
your vacation, and the trip of your 
lifetime with The Presbyterian Tour. 
You will enjoy Christian companion- 
ship, while traveling, and an unfor- 
gettable, rich experience. We rec- 
ommend this great Alaskan cruise, 
under auspices of this magazine and 
suggest that you write The Presby- 
terian Tour, care the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., 8 N. Sixth St., Rich- 
mond, Va., for free, illustrated Alaska 
folder. 


But if you prefer a shorter va- 
cation than 3 weeks to Alaska, we 
recommend Yellowstone Park! For 
$200! Indeed, for as little as $150 
one can “Streamline” from Chicago 
out to Old Faithful, Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone, and return with a 
marvelous time all paid for in full, 
and money left over in the pocket. 

It will cost you a total of 3¢ or 1¢ 
more than one acre of Alaska cost 
Uncle Sam, to write for free North- 
ern Pacific Railway travel literature, 
and then you can think over the 
western vacation idea, and later on 
perhaps you'll decide to go. When 
that time comes, I’m sure you will be 
very pleased with the good, comfort- 
able, safe service of the NORTH 
COAST LIMITED, which is one 
of the very nicest trains to travel 
on in this country. 

Just write “G.P.A.,” 904 North- 
ern Pacific Railway Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., saying, “I’d like your 
free Yellowstone Park book. Thanks.” 
Oh, say, on second thought, this 
won’t cost you even 3¢, as a postal 
card will do the trick. 














YOU CAN LEARN A LOT ABOUT WORLD MISSIONS 
BY READING THE NEW BOOKS ON AFRICA— 


AFRICANS ON SAFARI AFRICAN HERITAGE 
By SAYRE (ADULTS) By ROSS (ADULTS) 


$1.25 paper $1.25 paper 
JUNGLES AHEAD! CHAMA’S CHOICE 
By HORNER (YOUTH) By RIDEOUT (PIONEERS) 

$1.25 paper $1.25 paper 

NYANGA’S TWO VILLAGES MPENGO OF THE CONGO 

By BOOTH (JUNIORS) By McGAVRAN (PRIMARIES) 

$1.25 paper $1.25 paper 

KEMBO: A LITTLE GIRL OF AFRICA 
By BARNARD (KINDERGARTEN) 
50¢ paper 





ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS + RICHMOND 9, VA. BOX 330 NASHVILLE, TENN. 











P.S. You don’t have to wait until January to read World Mission books! 








